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The Art Amateur 


JOHN F. DOUTHITT 


ANNOUNCES THE ARRIVAL OF ONE OF THE LARGEST 


Importations of Lace and Muslin Curtains 


Which, while they last, will be putON SALE AT FACTORY PRICES. There are NO INTERMEDIATE PROFITS, nor 
can goods of the same quality be bought in your own town or store for anything like double the amount you can get 
them from us direct. We illustrate FOUR LEADING LINES, which are good for use in City or Country Homes. 
































No. 1 size, 3 yards x 36 in., White Muslin, with two pleats ; fluted ruffle. Price, $1.00 per pair. 
No. 2 size, 3 yards x 42 in., White Muslin, with fancy insertion and fluted ruffle; colors in Pink, Green, Blue or Violet. Price 
$1.35 per pair 
No. 3 size, 3 yards x 40 in., Fancy Printed MUSLIN, Large Rose Pattern; colors in Pink, Blue or Gold; fluted ruffle. Price 
$1.50 per pair. 
No. 4 size, 3 yards x 42 in., White Muslin, with fancy insertion and fluted ruffle to match. Price, $1.65 per pair. 
All these Curtains are the latest fashion in New York. Goods will be shipped C. O. D. or Cash may accompany order. 
Correspondence particularly requested, to which prompt and careful attenticn will be given. Don’t hesitate, but order 
now. These are the greatest bargains ever offered. 
If you are planning decorations our color experts are at your service to answer all questions gratis. 


all kinds of wall hangings 


seats 2,000 Tapestry Paintings to choose from. [ H We have draperies to mat« l 
st i 5° 
Tapestry Paintings 38 Artists employed, including Gold Jraperies from 15 cents a yard. This is a very important feature to 
Medalists from the Paris Salon, : attain the acme of artistic excellence in decoration. No matter how much 
, Special designs for special rooms furnished. or how little you want to spend, you must have harmony in form and 
iE color. Send 25 cents for samples. 
We cans coon yonsiintin REVER i — F 


Artistic H Decorations . 
ATUSUC ome e ° : before thought of and at moderate FREE f you will send us the floor plans of your house we will send 
prices, too. Write for Color-schemes, Designs, Estimates, Artists sent Lo you free a color-scheme, illustrated by samples themselves. 
all parts of the world to execute every sort of Decoration and P ainting. (Rewuier chaneetet this le dakan) ‘Cdl ta wast on alk aun Ge 
We are edu ating the country in Color Harmony. We supply everything the principal rooms—tint, paint, paper, or stuff. We can decorate your 
that goes to make up the interior of a home Stained Glass, "Relief, Carpets, house from $200.00 up. If possible send us the plans, rough encil outline 
Furniture, Parquetry, Tiles, Window Shades, Art Hangings, Draperies, Etc. will do. Tell us if you want curtains, carpet, furniture—in fact, itemize to 
a8 or Wall Hangings in colorings to match all is everything you desire. If you have any or all of those articles let us 
Russian Tapestry ee woodwork, carpets and draperies. To w the color of them so we can bring them into the color-scheme. 
be pasted on like ce 5 de 52 inches wide It costs | little more than Bur- d 25 cents to pay postage. 
laps, and has taken the place of Burlaps in p — ho gg Sa softe Z we oe 
sm shor. and more rich and restful. Je comment f A he art boo 
these mosthighly. We have made special silk « lraper- Douthitt’ S Manual 0 rt Decorations of the century. 
iestomatch them. Send toc. for postage on samples. 200 royal quarto pages filled with full-page colored illustrations of modern 
h yme interi ors and studies. Price$ 4 if you wal it to be up in decora- 


Gobelin Art Cretons 7p. )Yau Tansiss. tion send $2.00 for this book worth $50.00, 
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like wall paper, They are taking the place of the School Six 3-hour tapestry painting lessons in studio,$5.00, Complete 


latter, being softer and more artistic, costing a very written instruction by mail, $1.00: Tapestry paintings rented : 
little more—about the same as wall paper at $1.00 a full-size drawings, paints, brushes, etc., sup plied. Nowhere, Paris not 
roll. We have them in styles of Grecian, Russian, excepted, are such advantages offered ’ pupi ls. New c atalogue of 170 
V enetian, Brazilian,Roman, Rococo, Dresden, Festoon studies, 25 cents. Send $1.00 for complete instructions in tapestry painting 
College Stripe, Marie Antoinette, Indian, Calcutta, yore compendium of studies. 

Bombay, Deift, Soudan, and, mark you, we have dra- 


peries to match. Send 25c. to pay postage on samples. s We manufacture » ta Materials supe- 
Tapestry Materials sc oude aa Eat shar eae 


Wall Papers New styles designed by : rior to foreig 
gold medalartists. Send Book of samples ro cents. Send $1.50 for trial order, for two yards of 50- 
50 cents to prepay express on large sample inch wide No. 6 goods, worth $3.00. 
books and drapery. Will include drapery 
samples in package. See our Antique. Me- 


- lic, Seg ressed ¥e and lida ee WHEN IN NEW YORK DO NOT FAIL TO VISIT 
ave 500 different wall hangings with dra- 
» OUR HOUSE 


peries specially made to match, 


vultN F. DOUTHITT American Tapestry and Decorative Co. 


222 FIFTH AVENUE ( Formerly 286 Fifth Avenue) NEW YORK 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention THE Art AMATEUR 
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ERELRLELERARRARERABARARAS GRAND PRIZE and GOLD MEDAL 


Awarded THE ART AMATEUR at 
the Paris Exposition for its edu- 
cational excellence and its beauti- 
ful color studies. 





JUST ISSUED 


The most complete book yet published 


Pictures for 
School-room 
Decoration 


on “Tre Use or Lustres.” This work 
will prove alike invaluable to Professional 
and Amateur Decorators. The author, 
Mrs. Fanny Rowell, of the New York 
Society of Keramic Arts, carefully de- 
scribes in detail the use of each lustre, also 
its combination with other lustres, with 
gold and with color. The book Is replete 


with new ideas, and should be in every 


Keramic studio. Price, 50 cents. 


THE ART AMATEUR 


(New Address) Parker Building 
225 Fourth Avenue (,.6°01%"..) New York 


4 
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SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
7 . 7 liad ; ¢ 
loa pel I f ng ~ | the rice of a years subscription 
ve Ww vive /? twelve Beautif Picture n Color { kigures, Animals, 
Landscape, Fruit, and I r to those hich won the Grand Prize 
and Gold Medal at the | ] t hese are ddition to those 


which ace pany thie 
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THE ART AMATEUR, 225 4th Avenue, N. Y. 
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REPOUSSE TOOLS—Everything ss: Beginner 


Shears, . ‘ . , $3.00 Blow Pipe, ‘ , , $3.00 
Files, . ‘ .30 Planishing oe 
Tracers, . j 35 Anvils and ‘ , ; 1.00 sonal 
Punches, ; . $0.35 to.: Stakes, weight 
Mat, ; . ‘ . 35 to. Planishing Hammers, ; ; .60 up 
Chasing Hammers (with handle), , P Mandrels, ‘ ‘ 60 *¢ 
Pliers, . ; . . , Dividers, : : , .50 
Chasers (Cement ), P . with pencil attachment, ° .85 
Tripoli, . . ; .30 | Ball Pene Hammers, , , .75 each 
Asbestos (in sheets), . ' .25 Raising Hammers, : ; 3-00 * 
Boxwood (saw dust ), : ‘ .10 Mallets, ‘ , ; 60 *¢ 
Bellows, , . , 5.00 Tool Racks, , ‘ , wg 





The following set for the beginner in Repoussé wo 
me ¢ hasing 


one pair of shears, two files with handles, three tracers, thr 


hammer and handle, a square foot of brass, twentv-two-gauge, and one pound o haser’s Cement. 


“THE ART AMATEUR” SUPPLY DEPARTIMENT 


225 Fourth Avenue, New York 


In writing to advertise 
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JUST ISSUED 


The most complete book yet published 
This work 
will prove alike invaluable to Professional 
and Amateur Decorators. The author, 


Mrs. Fanny Rowell, of the New York 


on “THe Use or Lustres.” 


Society of Keramic Arts, carefully de- 
scribes in detail the use of each lustre, also 
its combination with other lustres, with 
gold and with color. The book is replete 
with new ideas, and should be in every 


Keramic studio. Price, 50 cents. 


GRAND PRIZE and GOLD MEDAL 


326. Cherry Ripe (11x16). 


By Ellen Welby. 25 cents. 


Awarded THE ART AMATEUR at 
the Paris Exposition for its edu- 
cational excellence and its beauti- 
ful coler studies. 


Pictures for 
School-room 
Decoration 


THE ART AMATEUR'’S repro- 
ductions in color from the paint- 
ings of celebrated artists are world 
renowned, and are to be seen on 
the walls of most of the schools 
throughout the country. Send 
two-cent stamp for catalogue of 
over 200 reproductions. Unusually 
liberal discounts to teachers. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


Twelve Colored Studies Free 


To all persons sending in $4.00 (the price of a year’s subscription) 
we will give free twelve Beautiful Pictures in Colors, of Figures, Animals, 
Landscape, Fruit, and Flowers, similar to those which won the Grand Prize 
and Gold Medal at the Paris Exposition. . These are in addition to those 
which accompany the magazine each month. 


THE ART AMATEUR, 225 4th Avenue, N. Y. 


THE ART AMATEUR 


(New Address) Parker Building 
225 Fourth Avenue (,,u° Street New York 
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REPOUSSE TOOLS—Everything :2: Beginner 








Shears, . : $3.00 Blow Pipe, . $3.00 


Files, ‘ ; -go cach ap ae 


Tracers, 
Punches, . i 
Mat, ‘ 


Chasing Hammers (with handle), , 


Pliers, . ° 
Chasers (Cement), . 
Tripoli, . ° 


Anvils and 

Stakes, 

Planishing Hammers, 

1.00 “ | Mandrels, 

1.00 ‘** | Dividers, 
+30 per Ib. aed 
30 “ | Ball Pene Hammers, 

Raising Hammers, 


. 35 ‘6 
$0.35 to.50 ‘ 
35 to.50 ‘* 


Planishing 


with pencil attachment, 


1.00 cord- 
- ing to 
weight 
-60 up 
60 “ 
-50 
.85 
-75 
3-00 


225 66 
— 
5.00 


Asbestos (in sheets), . 
Boxwood (saw dust), 
Bellows, . ‘ 


Mallets, ‘ ; , ; -60 
Tool Racks, ; , , 15 














The following set for the beginner in Repoussé work will be sent on receipt of price, $7.00 :— 
one pair of shears, two files with handles, three tracers, three punches, one matting tool, one chasing 
hammer and handle, a square foot of brass, twenty-two-gauge, and one pound of Chaser’s Cement. 


“THE ART AMATEUR” SUPPLY _DEPARTIENT 


225 Fourth Avenue, New York 








In writing to advertisers kindly mention THz Art AMATEUR 
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CHAS. SEDELMEYER . . 


6 Rue de la Rochefoucauld, 
PARIS 


Galleries. of High-Ciass 


P ‘ati OLD MASTERS AND 
AINTINGS sarpizon SCHOOL 


Selected Etchings. 














Limited Editions. 





Has just issued the sixth volume of 


The Complete Work of Rembrandt 


by WILHELM Bope. There will be eight volumes, 
as the reproductions in heliogravure of 
all the Master’s pictures, with their descriptions 
and their history. The richest and most extensive 
book ever published of any painter. Subscription 
price for the complete work : $520 for the Edition 
de Luxe, on Japan paper ; $320 for the edition on 
Holland paper. 


BLAKESLEE GALLERY 


Fifth Avenue, Cor. 34th Street, N. Y. 


Early Dutch, 
Flemish, and English 


: PAINTINGS : : 
DURAND-RUEL 


EXPERT AND IMPORTER OF- 
ANCIENT 


and MODERN Paintings 


389 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
( Corner 36tb "sureci) 
New York office of the largest and most 16 RUE LAFFITTE 
important Art Galleries in Paris AND 11 RUE LEPELLETIER 


Summer Art Class tie‘snaHowere 


Color, June ist to October ist, at Pearl River, N. Y. 
PAUL SPENER JOHST, Windsor Arcade, 5th Ave.,N.Y. 


A. D. VORCE 
Co ——— 


Oriental Porcelains 
Jades 
Bronzes 
Ivories 
Lacquers 
Crystals 
Rugs and Stuffs 
; 363 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 























COR. 34TH ST., OPPOSITE THE WALDORF. 


ARNOLD & LOCKE 
GLASS STAINERS 
AND DECORATORS 











OFFICE, SHOW ROOMS, AND FACTORY 
250 AND 252 FULTON STREET 


OVINGTON BUILDING 


EOWARD 8. ARNOLD BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


EDWARD TIDDEN 








EDWARD BRANDUS 


Ancient and Modern 
_ Paintings 


ART GALLERIES 


39! Fifth Ave., New York, Bet. 36th and 37th Sts. 
16 Rue de la Paix, Paris 


GOUPIL & CO. 


OF PARIS 


BOUSSOD, VALADON & CO. 


SUCCESSORS 
Paris, London, New York, The Hague 





PAINTINGS, BRONZES, and 
WORKS OF ART 


303 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
N. E. Corner Thirty-first Street 











STAINED. GLASS 


To those interested a cordial invita- 
tion is extended tovisit our STUDIOS 
23 and 25 Sixth Avenue, to see work 
inf progress of execution, also com- 
leted. Correspondence solicited. 
end for Illustrated Hand Book. 


J. & R. LAMB 
Office, 59 Carmine Street, New York 








Mr. Eugéne Fischhof 


Just returned from Paris, 
iffvites his friends and pa- 
trons to visit his galleries, 


20 West 34th St., New York 


where he will be pleased to 
show a notable collection of 
works by old Masters and 
Painters of the early English 
School, recently imported. 


PARIS ART ROOMS, 50 Rue St. Lazare 


Q 





(Formerly with 
the successors 
of Goupil & Co.) 


Julius Oehme 


384 Fith Ave., bet. 35th & 36th Sts. 
NEW YORK CITY 


High-Class Paintings 


BARBIZON SCHOOL and 
EARLY ENGLISH MASTERS 








J. JATIES 


Specialist in 


PYROGRAPHY 


1151 Broadway, near 26th St., NEW YORK 














Mr. Tors Takayanagi 


FORTY-ONE UNION SQUARE, WEST 
Formerly of No. 12 East 16th Street 


Has the honor to announce to his patrons that 
he has now on exhibition and for sale at his new 
Art Rooms inthe Hartford ee. — 
and 17th Street, a collection of 


FINE PAINTINGS PRINTS 


By DistincyisHep Masters 


Artistic PotTery AND PoRCELAINES 
Gorp Lacquers AND CARVINGS 
KaKEMoNOS AND Art Books 
CasinetOsjects AND Bronzes 
comprised in a collection made during the past ten years. 





Frrink’s Reflectors 


are used by Leading vty Art Galleries 
and Art Museums.” Send dimen- 
sions for Estimates. 


I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl Street, New York 





FOR SALE 
AT COST. 


A cast. of the Olympia n Hermes of Praxiteles, new, 
lifé size, by moulder of Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris. Price 
$100, including case and packing. Address, 


M. DURAND, 
49 Franklin Street, NEWARK, N. J. 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention THe Art AMATEUR 





HEINIGKE & BOWEN 
STAINED GLASS MAKERS 


Memorial Windows, Memorial Bronzes 
and Brasses 


24 and 26 EAST 13th ST., NEW YORK 





SPENCERIAN 
THUMB TACKS 


The pin is imbedded in the metal by a patented process, 
which poereuse it from becoming loose, or being forced 
through the head. 


GERMAN apven—28, 1:2, 58 inch ; either size, ae per dozen. 
Sent me on receipt of price. 


SPENCERIAN PEN 


349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


co. 





ART—FOR SALE. 


Pastel 3x17, Sunset $1. Pastel 11x14, Autumn or Head, 
$3. Water-Color 11x14, Flowers or Fancy Pose, $s. 
m request. 
Ss. x 7 N O, 8th and Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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WITH 5 SUPPLEMENTARY PAGES 
INCLUDING COLOR PLATE 


NEW YORK AND LONDON 


—No. 2 
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“THE STUDENT,” BY A. HADAMARA 


(Copyright, by John W. Van Oost, New York and London. 











The Art 
MY NOTE BOOK 


HE Department of Fine Arts of the Car- 
negie Institute, of Pittsburg, Pa., has 
decided to omit the international ex- 
hibition this year, and to hold instead 
thereof a loan exhibition of paintings, 
the works to be borrowed from the 

great private and public collections in America. It 

was thought by the committee and director that the 
educational purpose of the institute would be best 
served by holding a loan exhibition this year, but it is 
the intention of the department to resume the annual 
exhibition, as usual, next year. As an important 
agency for the advancement of art, the annual inter- 
national exhibition is of great value, benefiting the 
people as well as the contributors, and it is hoped the 
exhibition of 1903 will be made even stronger and 
more important that those of the past six years. 
x a *x 
THE National Academy of Design has sent out a 
preliminary notice that it will hold its seventy-eighth 
annual exhibition at the Fine Arts Building early 
next January. ss 





THE construction of the great Art Palaces for the 
World’s Fair will begin in a few days. The estimated 
cost of these magnificent buildings is one million dol- 
lars, and they will be the costliest of the fifteen or 
more great exhibit buildings of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition. The site is upon a plateau sixty 
feet above the general level of the main group of ex- 
position buildings. Originally it was intended that 
these buildings should be a part of the central exposi- 
tion picture, but in the development of the plan a 
highly ornate festival hall with rich screens and sculp- 
tures flanking either side has been given a place at 
the brow of the hill, and the Art Palaces will stand 125 
feet farther to the southwest. The Art Palaces con- 
sist of a group of three buildings, having a total 
frontage in the northwest facade of 836 feet. The 
middle building is 348 by 166 feet, and is of the most 
substantial and enduring fireproof construction. 
This building will contain a magnificent hall for statu- 
ary, the dimensions being 157 by 94 feet, with an 
arched ceiling 51 feet high. Art galleries will have 
places on either side of the sculpture hall. Metallic 
stairways will lead to studios, offices and work rooms 
on the second floor, and to jury rooms, coat rooms, 
packing and storage rooms in the basement. The 
two art pavilions, either side, are of temporary con- 
struction, each being 200 by 422 feet in size. Each 
will stand 44 feet from the central building. A court 
530 by 262 feet, south of the central building, en- 
closed on three sides, will receive a rich decoration in 
landscape effects and will be one of the many delight- 
ful resting places to be found in the exposition. The 
art group is designed in a graceful, well proportioned 
Tonic style, accentuated at the main entrance of the 
centre building by a Corinthian order of majestic pro- 
portions. The lighting of the buildings will be prin- 
cipally from clearstory windows, so that the entire 
interior side wall space may be available for pictures. 
The art buildings are from designs by Cass Gilbert, of 
New York. . ee 


Mr. Frank D. WEITENKAMPr, the curator of the 
New York Public Library, has prepared an interest- 
ing exhibition of portraits and caricatures of Victor 
Hugo and reproductions of his drawings, which is 
now being shown in the print department at the 
Lenox Building, Fifth avenue and Seventieth street. 

The engravings after Hugo’s drawing here shown 
number over one hundred, and bear witness in a most 
conclusive and interesting manner to the poet’s un- 
doubted artistic talent. The enthusiastic praises of 
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Gautier, Uzanne, Meurice, Baudelaire, and Constant 
are explained by these weird products of an active 
fancy. His most effective work was in landscape ; he 
excelled in the evolving of castles in Spain, of sombre 
piles under stormy skies, of terror inspiring battle- 
ments and “ architectural ferocities.”” Yet one of his 
best known drawings is a figure piece, “ Crux Nova” 
(John Brown on the gallows), engraved by Paul 
Chenay, who did also the dozen plates after Hugo 
published in 1863. The later series, illustrating the 
“ Toilers of the Sea” (1882), was done on wood by 
F. Meaulle. Hugo as an exponent of “art applied ” 
can be studied only in the collection of Paul Meurice, 
Paris, which abounds in pottery, woodwork, and 
furniture, designed, carved, colored by this nature so 
fertile in resource, so versatile in expression. 

In the present exhibition, those interested in this 
dual manifestation of talent will find a rare oppor- 
tunity to see an adequate representation of Hugo, the 
artist. 

The portraits, which present Hugo at various ages, 
are drawn from all possible sources. There are etch- 
ings by Buhot (after the medallion by David d’An- 
gers, 1825), Rajon, and Rodin, the sculptor; litho- 
graphs by Achille Deveria (1829), L. Noel (1832), and 
A. Cholet (1885), pictures of Mme. Hugo and Mme. 
Juliette Drouet, Lalanne’s etched views of the ex- 
terior and interior of the exile’s home in the Isle of 
Guernsey, pictures from Parisian illustrated journals, 
showing the imposing obsequies, Fantin-Latour’s 
characteristic homage in lithography, depicting 
Poetry and Fame at Hugo’s bier, and many more. 
All these form a continuous picture of Hugo the man. 
And this picture is supplemented by a number of 
drawings from French comic papers, some caricatur- 
ing him, most of them executed in a spirit of homage, 
but all serving to help complete one’s mental picture 
of Victor Hugo. 

a oe 

In the list of coronation honors it is pleasant to 
note that the genial president of the Royal Academy, 
Sir Edward Poynter, who received the degree of 
knighthood from the hands of the late Queen Vic- 
toria, has had a baronetcy bestowed upon him by 
King Edward. THe Art AMATEUR extends to Sir 
Edward Poynter its hearty congratulations on the 
new honors which he so well deserves. 

tee ee 

Sir Epwarp Poynter had such remarkable suc- 
cess with his loan exhibition at Burlington House 
last winter that he hopes to have another exhibition 
during the coming winter season. He is making an 
effort to get together a large number of paintings 
which have never before been on public exhibition. 
Should he be successful it will make the exhibition of 
very great value to artists and art students. 

sy 


FAILuRE to realize an ideal is scarcely a sufficient 
cause for suicide, remarks the London Athenzeum, 
but this seems to have been the reason which 
prompted Francois Captier, a sculptor of ability, to 
throw himself into the Seine recently. Captier in- 
tended to have sent to this year’s Salon a marble 
statue of “ Venus Anadyomene,” but the work appar- 
ently fell far short of his hopes, with the result as 
stated. He was born at Baugy on March 27, 1842, 
and studied under Dumont and Bonnassiaux ; in 1869 
he obtained a second class medal, and in 1900 a gold 
medal. Many of his works are in public galleries. 
One is at Orleans, another at Macon. He is also 
represented at the Luxembourg, and several of his 
statues have been purchased by the administration of 
the Beaux Arts and by the Ville de Paris. 

“ * a * 

AMERICAN artists abroad need no longer worry 

over the chance of having to pay duty upon their 
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pictures sent into America. The Treasury Depart- 
ment has just issued a ruling declaring that the privi- 
lege of free admission is extended to American 
artists, without limitation as to duration of residence 
abroad, upon the filing of a declaration that the artists 
have not renounced or intended to renounce their 
American citizenship, but avow, in the manner pre- 
scribed by the regulations, their intention of return- 
ing to the United States at some later period, and it 
is accordingly held that long periods of residence 
abroad, in one case of twenty-seven years, of Ameri- 
can artists are “temporary ” within the meaning of 
the paragraph. 

In the case of the importation of the works of art 
of an American artist residing temporarily abroad, it 
is required that the work shall be positively identified 
as such production by the declaration of the artist, or 
of witnesses of such production, and such other evi- 
dence as may be required to establish the facts to the 


Of especial interest to students of American paint- 
ing are the canvases by Dennis M. Bunker and Will- 
iam Bliss Baker, two American painters whose 
works are rarely seen. Had either of these painters 
lived a life of average length he might have been 
recognized as.a landscapist of high rank. 

Three canvases by Frits Thaulow, three by Kever, 
a Schreyer and a “ Barnyard,” by Jacque, mentioned 
at random, give some idea of the catholicity of the 
collection. Joun W. Van Oost. 





COSTLY SNUFF-BOXES 


TIFFANY’S UNIQUE COLLECTION OF JEWELED SNUFF- 
BOXES—MANY WITH HISTORIC ASSOCIATIONS. 
Wits the revival of snuff-taking by the men of 
fashion in London, much interest has been attracted 
to Tiffany’s unique collection of jeweled snuff-boxes, 





ON THE SEINE, FROM THE PAINTING BY JULES DE CORSY 


satisfaction of the Collector of Customs at the port of 
importation, and a consular certificate of identifica- 
tion or bond therefor is not necessary in such cases. 

Works of art of an American artist are free of duty 
notwithstanding the death of the artist and transfer 
of ownership of the works. 

* *x * 

SEVENTY-FOUR paintings from the collection of Mr. 
Peter A. Schemm, of Philadelphia, are now on ex- 
hibition at the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts, where they will remain during the summer 
months. 

Mr. Schemm has for many years been an ardent 
collector, and this is the first time that the public has 
had access to any considerable number of his paint- 
ings. Those now shown are selected as examples 
from artists whose works are not frequently seen in 
public exhibitions, as, for instance, two landscapes by 
Harpignies, works by Joseph Israels, and a picture, 
“ Dividing the Spoils,” by Leon Brunin, of Antwerp. 
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which the famous New York jewelry house has re- 
cently put on exhibition. The collection consists en- 
tirely of boxes possessing individual merit, historical 
associations, artistic workmanship, peculiar qualities 
that collectors and connoisseurs are quick to detect, 
and some of the boxes are of considerable intrinsic 
value. 

Notable among these is the jeweled gold snuff-box 
No. 2,515, presented by the German Emperor to Rear 
Admiral Kirkland, which is supposed to have cost 
$5,000. It was given to the admiral when represent- 
ing this country at the opening of the great Kiel 
Canal. The box is of large size, and made of gold 
worked into a beautiful and intricate design, by the 
Artist Zehngraf. On the cover is a miniature of the 
Emperor, surrounded by a frame composed of twen- 
ty-nine diamonds.. On each side of the ellipse of 
gems are three larger diamonds. 

No. 1,962, a repoussé silver-gilt snuff-box of the 
eighteenth century. The decorative work on the 
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cover consists of a clown’s head, and other ornamen- 
tal devices. 

No. 2,074, Louis X VI. snuff-box with realistic mini- 
ature portrait of a French nobleman. The box is 
made of the French composition used at that period, 
with an exquisite ornamental gold border. 

No. 1,077, Louis XV. snuff-box of ecaille (tortoise 
shell) mounted in plain gold, with a miniature paint- 
ing of Venus and Cupid, in a chariot drawn by white 
doves. Surrounding the miniature is a dainty den- 
telle of gold. 

No. 1,667, diamond snuff-box of the first French 
Empire period. The jewels are rose diamonds, some 
of large size, and selected with wonderful fidelity in 
carrying out the design. 

No. 2,167, a characteristic ivory memorial snuff- 
box of the eighteenth century, gold border. Mem- 
orial scene on cover worked in hair, ivory wax pearls, 
gold and enamel. The female figure in the miniature 
has a flaming heart in her hand, which she is about to 
place as an offering upon the tomb. 

No. 2,230, ivory and shell eighteenth century snuff- 
box with a gold mounting. The ivory miniature 
pictures Montgolfier flying the first balloon in the 
garden of Versailles, 1790, an event that was heralded 
socially, as well as scientifically, at that time. 

No. 1,078, oblong snuff-box with octagon corners. 
Top and bottom Kalkansky jasper set in gold. On 
the cover is a delicately cut cameo of a Russian war- 
rior with coat of mail, shield showing part of the Rus- 
sian eagle and other equipments; around the por- 
trait is a Russian inscription, which translated reads 
“ Originating from the ninth to the tenth century.” 
The box bears the Russian hallfnark indicating that it 
is 84-100 fine. 

‘No. 1,902, Louis XVI. snuff-box. Tortoise shell, 
covered with poudre ecalle, with inlaid garlands of 
delicate flowers of red and green gold. Miniature 
portrait of lady on cover. 

No. 1,903, Russian eighteenth century snuff-box. 
Tortoise shell, set in gilded silver, with applied piqué 
work. Decorative scroll upon cover. 

No. 2,017, gold Louis X VI. snuff-box with a dainty 
decoration of red and green gold, upon a red gold 
base. On the cover is a miniature portrait of lady. 

No. 2,233, Louis XV. snuff-box, of milky quartz, 
encircled by an engraved leaf border of reddish gold. 
In the centre of the cover is an applied bouquet of 
roses and forget-me-nots, in stones and colors. 

No. 2,076, gold and enamelled Louis XVI. snuff- 
box, with landscape of a French royal palace on a 


lake. 


PRINCIPLES OF COLOR, AND RULES FOR THEIR 
ARTISTIC APPLICATION 





Tue study of color has too often, in popular esti- 
mation, been confined to the painting of pictures, 
decoration of churches and mansions, or the manufac- 
ture of textile fabrics; and a knowledge of its prin- 
ciples is sometimes supposed to be useful only to 
artists, or a few connoisseurs. But if the principles 
upon which the greatest artists produce the greatest 
pictures be essentially the same as those required for 
the selection of a dress of an appropriate color and 
pattern, to arrange a shop window effectively, a draw- 
ing room table, or even a bouquet of flowers—an 
identity which can be proved—then the domestic hap- 
piness and pleasure of the entire household must be 
largely dependent on the ignorance or knowledge 
which they possess of these principles. 

We want new ideas, .new habits of thought, and a 
more elevated taste for beauty of forms, their elegant 
arrangement, and the harmonious delicacy of color in 
common things. To use the words of Canning: 
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“The farmer and the mechanic should cultivate the 
perception of beauty,” and every man should aim to 
impart this perfection to his labors. Were every man 
a judge and appreciator of beauty, then indeed might 
we expect forms of grace and loveliness of color to 
pervade domestic and everyday life—to replace, in our 
streets, the expensive ugliness of which we have so 
much, and in our homes to abolish the ornamental 
vulgarities of bad taste. 

The Naturally Color Blind—An appreciation of 
color depends, in the first place, as much upon the 
physical powers of the eye in conveying a proper im- 
pression to the mind, as that of music on the ear; but 
as there are some deaf to the charms of music, so 
there are others insensible to the charms of color. 
No effort will create a natural gift, so no rules will 
correct the defective vision called color blindness. 
This defect is not so common among women as men. 
There exists no remedy for natural color blindness, 
but there is another phase of color blindness, arising 
from the. want of cultivation, which may be improved 
and educated to a very great extent. 

Great pains have been bestowed on the education 
of the ear, but much still remains to be done in regard 
to the cultivation of the eye. . To look truly we must 
consciously look for something—some object, or fact, 
or quality. If you have no aim in observation, you 
will see nothing, and remember nothing; if you have 
an aim, you will see that which you look for. What 
we call ordinary sight is not by any means all of one 
kind, but varies with our desires and our informa- 
tion. This habit of looking earnestly, gradually re- 
veals nature to us, and develops in us a new and a 
higher sense. 

The rainbow is-universally acknowledged to be the 
most perfect and beautiful arrangement of color in 
nature, and may be considered our ideal standard. 
Its colors will divide into 360 parts, of which violet 
occupies 80; indigo, 40; blue, 60; green, 60; yellow, 
48 ; orange, 27; and red, 45. 

All these prismatic tints can be produced from the 
three primary colors red, blue, and yellow. All 
colors depend upon the power of their substances to 
absorb and reflect light; in every ray of white light 
there are the following primary colors—red, yellow, 
and blue ; which, with their intermediate and extreme 
tints, constitute what is called the solar spectrum. 
Different rays are absorbed by different substances ; 
in opaque, white substances none are absorbed; and 
in black substances all are absorbed. In particular 
colors what is absorbed is complementary to what is 
reflected ; thus, a blue substance has absorbed red and 
yellow, or orange, which is complementary to blue; 
a yellow substance has absorbed red and blue, or 
purple, which is complementary to yellow; and a red 
substance has absorbed blue and yellow, or green, 
which is complementary to red. Citrine, russet, and 
olive, with the grays and browns, are compounds of 
these colors, in unequal proportions. Black results 
from a mixture of blue, red, and vellow, of equal in- 
tensity and in equal proportions. Colors are re- 
garded as warm or cold, positive or negative; thus 
blue is a cold and negative color, and orange a warm 
and positive color. Red is neither warm nor cold. 
All warm colors are contrasts to cold colors. 

Light is understood to be an active, and darkness a 
passive, principle. White color is an intermediate 
phenomenon: it is warm as it approaches the light, 
and cold as it recedes from it. 

Color as it affects the Mind.—Yellow is the color 
nearest the light, and is agreeable and gladdening. 
Polished gold gives a good and high impression of 
this color, which must be perfectly pure to be 
pleasant. 

Reddish yellow, or orange, is powerful and splen- 
did, and excites lively, quick, and aspiring feelings. 
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Yellowish red, or vermilion, is the active side in its 
fullest energy; and impetuous, robust men and sav- 
age nations are especially fond of this color. Child- 
ren when left to themselves never spare the vermilion 
and orange. 

As yellow is always accompanied with light, so it 
may be said that blue brings a principle of darknéss 
with it. As a hue it is powerful, and in effect a kind 
of conflict between excitement and repose. Blue is 
cold, and has an affinity with black. 

Reddish blue, or lilac, is a little more active in char- 
acter, though it may be said to disturb more than 
enliven, 

Bluish red, or purple, still increases the unquiet 
feeling as the hue progresses, and it may be safely 
assumed, when used for dress, ribbons, or other orna- 
ments, that it is most attractive when used sparingly. 

Red.—The effect of this color is as peculiar as its 
nature ; it conveys an impression of gravity and dig- 
nity, and at the same time of grace and attractiveness. 
The first, in its deep dark state; the latter, in its 
lighter tint, and thus suits both the aged and the 
young. 

Green.—The eye experiences a healthy and pecu- 
liarly grateful impression from this*color ; if of equal 
proportions of blue and yellow, the eye and mind 
repose on it as on a simple color. 

Harmony of Color.—There are two kinds of har- 
mony in color—one of analogy, the other of contrast. 
When the three primary colors are placed before us, 
our eyes accept the vision with a certain degree of 
pleasure ; but they are most gratified when the inter- 
mediate colors are.properly introduced, and the whole 
scale of the colors which constitute a ray of light is 
presented to them. 

True harmony consists in those colors being 
brought together which, though they may not be 
placed exactly in the regular order seen in the rain- 
bow or in the chromatic scale, yet act in accordance 
with each other upon the eye, and produce no uneasy 
sensations within it, but rather afford it pleasure. 
The phenomena variously described under the names 
of “ accidental colors,” “ complementary colors,” etc., 
were first investigated by Buffon, and are of the 
greatest importance, since they show that the eye 
especially demands completeness, and seeks to eke 
out the colorific circle in itself. Any one may prove 
this for himself, by fixing the eye on a red wafer lying 
upon a sheet of white paper, when it will appear 
fringed with a faint green; if, after observing this for 
a considerable time, the eye is turned to another part 
of the white paper, where the red wafer cannot be 
seen, a spot will be apparent of the same color as that 
which appeared to fringe the red—viz., green; hence 
green is considered the complementary color to red, 
being composed of two of the three primary colors, 
of which red is the third, the eye apparently supplying 
the deficiency necessary to complete the component 
parts of a ray of white light. This experiment may be 
repeated with the other two primary colors, blue and 
yellow, when it will be found that the orange, which 
responds to blue, is composed of yellow and red; and 
that the purple or violet, suggested by yellow, con- 
tains red and blue. 

Harmony of analogy is the most abundant in 
nature, and signifies an affinity or similarity of color. 
Sunset and sunrise are the most brilliant examples of 
this. A more sober and gradual kind is that in land- 
scape, where the blue of the distant mountains 
changes as it advances toward the foreground, 
through olive and every variety of cool and warm 
green, to the sandy bank at our feet. glowing with 
yellow, orange, and russet. The next consideration 
is contrast of color, which produces force, animation, 
and variety; it gives splendor to the gorgeous plum- 
age of tropical birds ; and flowers and butterflies owe 
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to contrasted colors half of their beauty and dazzling 
effect. 

Colors by Artificial Light.—As colors are very dif- 
ferent by day from what they appear by night, it ‘is 
advisable to consider this in our remarks. The light 
diffused being yellow, this color is rendered pale, and 
is frequently lost entirely; orange and red become 
warmer by this light ; reds at night look more scarlet, 
as they borrow some of the yellow light; crimson 
looks brighter than by day ; sky-blue acquires a green 
tint ; dark blue, by absorbing the light; looks almost 
black ; and there is often a difficulty in distinguishing 
between blue and green; purple becomes redder if it 
inclines to red, and darker if to blue. Blues, to look 
well by candlelight, should be of a bright tone; and if 
a dark blue must be used, it should have another of 
a lighter tone beside it, or be interspersed with white. 
A bright green in conjunction with blue will aid in 
lighting up the pattern, and is therefore useful for 
increasing the effect of a carpet or other colored work 
by night light. 

Color in Its Relation to Dress.—It is not our 
intention in speaking of this delicate and important 
subject to attempt establishing a beau ideal of dress, 
because it appears to us that there is not only a perfect 
style of costume adapted to the various classes of fig- 
ure and face, but for almost every individual of which 
they are composed. To enter into a description of 
these styles would be to embark in a hopeless and 
endless task, for, to be complete, they must be as in- 
finite and varied as nature herself. Our limits may 
be much more advantageously occupied by an inquiry 
into general principles, leaving their application, in 
most cases, to our readers’ taste, which, however, we 
shall endeavor in our progress to correct, advance, or 
confirm. 

The color of a single rosette often destroys the 
general tone and appearance of the dress, and occa- 
sionally it may be managed with such skill as to blend 
the tints of two or more principal parts of the cos- 
tume, which, without some such mediation, would 
render each other obnoxious to the eye of taste. We 
frequently see a light blue hat and flowers surround- 
ing a sallow countenance, or a pink opposed to one 
of a glowing red; a pale complexion associated with 
canary or lemon yellow; or one of delicate red and 
white rendered almost colorless by the vicinity of deep 
red. Now, if the lady with the sallow complexion 
had worn a transparent white hat ; or if the lady with 
the glowing red complexion had lowered it by means 
of a hat of a deeper red color ; if the pale lady had im- 
proved the cadaverous hue of her countenance by sur- 
rounding it with pale green, which, by contrast, would 
have suffused it with a delicate pink hue; or had the 
face been arrayed in a light blue or light green, or in 
a transparent white hat with blue or pink flowers on 
the inside—how different and how much more agree- 
able would have been the impression on the spectator. 

It is quite certain that with the same color which 
imparts a liveliness and brilliancy when used for light 
embellishments and in a small quantity, becomes vul- 
gar, showy, and disagreeable if adopted for the most 
extensive portion and leading tint of the attire; and 
on the other hand, the delicate or neutral colors, 
which look well when displayed over a considerable 
surface, dwindle into insignificance if used in small 
detached portions for minor ornaments. We would 
observe that it is more in accordance with the sim- 
plicity which should regulate every part of the dress 
of children, not to introduce a variety of colors into 
their habiliments ; as, for instance, the trimming of a 
cap or hat, or, in some cases, a sash, may be of some 
pure color; but all such incongruous mixtures as a 
bright blue hat with pink or yellow ribbons, which are 
not unfrequent on children’s dress, should be system- 
atically avoided. 
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As the optical effect of white is to enlarge objects, 
and that of black to diminish them, large women 
should dress in black or dark colors, and small in 
white or light colors. Large patterns make the fig- 
ure look shorter ; longitudinal stripes, if not too wide, 
add to the height of a figure; horizontal are alto- 
gether objectionable. How often have we seen a 
dress, exquisite in all its parts, utterly ruined, by the 
wearer as a finishing touch drawing on a vulgar 
glove! Gloves should be in the most delicate tints 
that can be procured: their color has always an effect 
upon the general appearance; one kind of hue must 
not, therefore, be indiscriminately worn, or, however 
beautiful it may be in itself, obstinately persisted in 
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the greater portion, who, though by no means less 
attractive, may be said to belong to no class, but unite 
the peculiarities of many. 

There are two types of beauty—the fair and dark. 
In point of color, light hair may be considered as 
subdued orange, modified in hue accordingly as the 
yellow, the red, or the brown prevails. When the 
first color predominates, the hair is said to be flaxen 
or golden; when the second, it is called chestnut, 
auburn, or even red; and when the third prevails, the 
hair is simply light, or light brown. The first two 
have always been favorites with poets and painters, 
especially in Italy. The color of the skin of fair per- 
sons may also, with the exception of the carnation 
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when every other part of the attire is constantly sub- 
ject to change. Much mischief of a similar nature is 
frequently done by feathers, flowers, ribbons, shoes, 
and articles of jewelry. It is not enough that a flower 
is pretty; it must harmonize with, or form a pleasing 
contrast to, the other parts of the costume. It is the 
same with jewelry. Pearls, for instance, will suit 
those kinds of dresses which rubies would spoil, and 
vice versa. 

In the harmonizing of the colors used in dress with 
the tint of the complexion, the shades of difference 
are often so minute, that although we may offer hints 
for the guidance of the few who are of any decided 
style of feature or complexion, we cannot do so for 
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tints, be considered as subdued orange; the contrast 
arises from the blue or gray color of the eyes. Chest- 
nut and auburn hair are often accompanied with hazel 
eyes, and in this case there is no contrast, but a*sort 
of natural harmony of the skin, eyebrows, and lashes. 
In brunettes, the hair and eyes contrast in tone and 
color with the complexion, which is generally redder 
than the blonde. Between these extremes there are 
an infinite number of gradations. Sometimes the 
black hair of the dark type is united with the blue 
eyes and fair complexion of the blonde. 

There are, it appears, two methods of setting off or 
heightening a complexion; first; by a decided con- 
trast, such as white drapery, or one of a color exactly 
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complementary to the complexion, but not of too 
bright a tone; such, for example, is a green drapery 
for a rosy complexion, or a blue drapery for a blonde. 
Secondly, by contrasting a fair complexion of an 
orange hue with a light green drapery; a rosy com- 
plexion with a light blue ; or a canary yellow, or straw 
color, with certain complexions inclining to orange. 
In the last case the complementary violet neutralizes 
the yellow of the carnation which it brightens. When 
the complexion is too highly colored, and the object is 
to lower it, a black drapery can be used, or one of 
the same color as the complexion, but much brighter. 
Contrasts of color and tone are still more necessary 
for black or olive complexions ; for these, white drap- 
eries or dresses of brilliant colors, such as red, 
orange, or yellow, should be selected, as it is too de- 
cided to be disguised, either by lowering its tone or 
neutralizing it. It will be seen, therefore, that the 
fondness of the negroes for red and other brilliant 
colors may be accounted for according to the laws of 
the harmony of contrast ; and that it is as decided an 
evidence of good taste as when.a fair woman with 
golden hair and blue eyes appears in azure drapery. 

White veils, lace, and gauze, by means of their folds 
being grayish in effect, are useful in softening and 
harmonizing. The semi-neutral tints of the Quaker- 
esses are also very becoming to the complexion. We 
may add, that the general effect produced by. artificial 
light is to warm the complexion (which it does by 
increasing the orange tints), to strengthen and darken 
the shadows by the contrast of light and shade, and 
to increase the brilliancy of the eyes by the masses of” 
shadow which it casts around them. 

Except for the army and navy, color for male 
dress seems banished to the servants’ hall, Here, 
however, the laws of harmony should be as carefully 
preserved as in ladies’ dresses; the colors of a livery 
should be as well contrasted as those of a court suit. 
It has been said by Ruskin that the love of color is 
highest among savages; but without going quite so 
low in the scale of civilization, there is no doubt that 
the peasants of Brittany, who are the rudest and 
worst educated in France, evince it very strongly, for 
even the dresses of the men-on-féte days are. quite 
artistic in arrangement. Jackets of light blue, violet, 
and green cloth or velvet, fitting tightly, are trimmed 
with rich gold and silver lace and brass buttons; and 
their broad-brimmed hats are gay with artificial 
flowers or colored chenille. The women are still 
more splendid, and seem fond of coarse-grained 
aprons having a broken black stripe over an orange 
ground. 

The Spanish women make great use of black in 
dress, and black and yellow, black and orange, and 
black and red, used with great effect. The Italians 
place blue and deep crimson together very effectively. 

The Arabs and other Orientals dress in very pic- 
turesque attire—white or striped raiment, with gor- 
geously tinctured turbans, and scarfs for the waist, 
silk fabrics from the Damascus looms, chosen with 
that wonderfully correct taste which Easterns possess 
in the arrangement:of colors, so as to harmonize with 
each other and with the dark skin of the wearers. 
Even in playthings for their children they show great 
artistic judgment in harmonizing colors—one of 
these was an orange, into the surface of which they 
had cut a mosaic pattern, leaving the orange rind as 
a ground, and filling in all the triangles and other 
hollows with various brilliant colors, than which 
(comparing small things with great) nothing could be 
found more harmonious in the mosaics of Italy, of 
Damascus, or on the walls of the Alhambra itself. 

While on the subject of dress, we may offer a few 
observations on color in relation to photography. 
Colors do not come out in the same depth of light 
and shade as they appear to the eye—for example, 
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fair hair comes out dark, blue eyes very light, and an 
orange dress nearly black. The knowledge of this 
may save the sitter the surprise and disappointment 
so often experienced in photographic portraiture. 
White dresses should be avoided, and light blue, 
violet, or gray worn instead, which will come out 
nearly white. Red, yellow, and green come out very 
dark; and the hair should not. be too glossy, nor the 
lips wet, as this produces white patches. 

Color in Our Dwellings.—As we may read, to some 
extent, the character of some individuals in their 
dress, so we believe we might do so in the aspect of 
their dwellings. A room of a bright and cheerful 
appearance surely tends to dispel gloomy and melan- 
choly associations, while a dark and dismal cell pro- 
vokes them; glitter and tawdriness disturb thought- 
fulness, while quietude in coloring tends to suggest it. 

“ The great majority of houses have scarcely any 
marked feature of decoration about them which indi- 
cates taste or knowledge. Fashion seems to rule 
more than good taste. Sometimes every room you 
enter is of one color—sometimes the rage is for warm 
shades of color, at others for cold, though the pre- 
ponderating taste seems to take refuge in dull, char- 
acterless, neutral coloring. -You will also find crim- 
son walls in south aspects, and leaden-colored ones in 
north aspects. A like absence of any recognized 
principles is seen in the carpets and hangings; with 
crimson walls we have drab and light colored carpets. 
More by chance than anything else, it is now the 
fashion to have the carpets darker than the walls. 
We may often enter a room which, preserving some- 
thing of each shifting fashion of the past few years, 
exhibits a violation of every principle of harmonious 
decoration—walls of a hot and positive color in a 
room with a south aspect; a blue ceiling fuller of 
color than the drab carpet; with curtains and hang- 
ings of scarlet—not a single thing appropriate or 
consistent, but the whole a medley of unsuitable- 
ness.” 

To proceed properly in decoration, the tone or key 
is the first point to be fixed, and its degree of warmth 
or coldness will be regulated by the use, aspect, and 
light of the apartment. The tone is generally fixed 
by the choice of the furniture ; and this ought to have 
particular reference to the aspect, because the furni- 
ture may be considered, in regard to coloring, in the 
same light as a keynote in music, or as the principal 
figures in a picture, and the general tone must there- 
fore depend upon the colors of which it is composed; 
for instance, if the prevailing color be blue, gray, 
green, or lilac, the general tone will be cool; but if it 
be red, orange, brown, yellow, or a warm tint of 
green, the tone must be warm; but, as stated before, 
there can be no pleasing combination of colors with- 
out variety, 

The style of coloring is the next point to be fixed, 
and will depend entirely upon the use of the apart- 
ment. Ina drawing room, vivacity, yayety, and light 
cheerfulness should characterize the coloring. This 
is produced by the introduction of tints of brilliant 
colors, with a considerable degree of contrast and 
gilding; but the brightest colors and strongest con- 
trasts should be upon the furniture, the effect of 
which will derive additional value and brilliancy from 
the walls being kept in due subordination, although 
at the same time partaking of the general liveliness. 

The characteristic coloring of a dining room should 
be warm, rich, and substantial; and when contrasts 
are introduced they should not be vivid. 

For libraries, rich and grave—no lighter coloring 
than to give the effect of grandeur, and unite the 
painting with the richness produced by the book- 
binder’s art. 

Bedrooms, light, clean, and cheerful style; gayer 
and. brighter colors upon the carpet. 
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Staircases and lobbies being made cool in tone and 
simple in the style of their coloring, will much im- 
ore the effect of the apartments which enter from 
them. 

The same principles obviously apply to the choice 
of colors in stair carpets and floor cloths for the 
lobbies and passages, for which, except under special 
circumstances, cool tints, such as gray, are generally 
preferable. It should be remembered that the appear- 
ance of the hall generally creates the first impression 
on the visitor’s mind as to the taste which has regu- 
lated the adornment of the house; and that in this, as 
in other matters, it is not only agreeable, but almost 
a social duty, to make the first steps in friendly 
intercourse as pleasant as 
possible. 





PRACTICAL NOTES ON 
CHARCOAL DRAWING 





“CHARCOAL is truly the 
king of the crayons,” is the 
way in which a French artist 
expresses his admiration for 
for this distinctly modern 
means of graphic art; for 
although. it has been used 
from the earliest ages to 
draw outlines, it is only in 
the present century that its 
qualities have been fully de- 
veloped. Its slight adher- 
ence to the paper or canvas 
which made it useful for 
tentative sketches, to be 
brushed away as soon as 
the correct line was secured, 
seems to have prevented its 
being considered as a med- 
ium for serious work in full 
light and shade. It was not 
until about 1820 that it began 
to be used in Franee, and its 
more brilliant qualities may 
be said to have been discov- 
ered by the romanticists, who, with their passion for 
the fantastical and for easily obtained effect, reno- 
vated French art. 

Charcoal lends itself to a complete and vigorous 
representation of nature. Its handling may be broad 
and easy, or minute and correct ; its color delicate and 
vaporous, or strong and effective. It especially ad- 
mits of being used for broad studies of ensemble, 
proceeding from the largest masses and the most de- 
cided oppositions of values to the subtleties of 
modelling and detail. The peculiarities which most 
distinguish an artistic from a scientific representation 
of nature are exactly those in which charcoal drawing 
is supreme. It will serve to state individual facts of 
form and contour, but better to render the relations 
of objects by which they are bound together and 
brought into unity. At the same time, the charcoal 
responds so readily to the artist’s will that the per- 
sonal element which the scientific observer seeks to 
eliminate, but which, on the contrary, should be su- 
preme in every work of art, has the fullest and freest 
play. It is, therefore, among all black-and-white 


media, the most artistic, the least likely to lead the © 


student into habits of niggling, of inattention to 
masses, of over-precise and partial statement of unim- 
portant facts. 

But the great range and wonderful facility of char- 
coal make it all the more dangerous for the weak and 
inexperienced draughtsman. It is like the violin 
among musical instruments, delightful when played 
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on by a master, but intolerable in the hands of an 
ordinary performer. The student may turn to it as a 
relief from less easy work in crayon; should acquire, 
as a student, a familiarity with its effects and the 
easiest ways of producing them ; but he should be sure 
of himself and master of his subject before he at- 
tempts original, creative work. 

The artist in charcoal works, from first to last, in 
values, which he puts in, effaces, models, strengthens, 
or subdues at will. He has but one means for the 
production of color—his stick of willow charcoal ; but 
several with which to modify or efface it—stumps, 
bread-pith or rubber, the linen rag or chamois skin, 
and, the oftenest used of all, his fingers. The char- 
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coal itself is made exclusively from the young, 
straight twigs of the willow or the elder. They may 
easily be prepared, if it should ever be necessary to 
make for one’s self an article so common and so 
cheap. Cennino Cennini gives the method in his 
“ Treatise on Painting,” written in 1437, and his plan 
is, in principle, that followed in the modern manufac- 
ture of artists’ charcoals. He recommends, in effect, 
that the twigs be broken in lengths of about a palm; 
be tied in bundles with copper or iron wire ; be placed 
in an iron pot with a cover, the cover well luted with 
clay, and be taken to the baker’s to be “ cooked ” over 
night ; or the pot may be put in the fire, and, covered 
up with live coals, be allowed to stay there until 
morning. The improved modern method of manu- 
facture simply substitutes a retort for the pot and a 
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special furnace for the baker’s oven. If the charcoal 
is over-burned it falls to powder todo readily; if not 
enough, it is hard, brownish, and scratches the paper. 
Many different sorts are recognized in artists’ ma- 
terial stores—“ extra fine” for outline work; large 
willow charcoal of a grayish tone for shading; black 
and tender, best for everyday use. The common 
charcoal is of medium size, and the smaller is a 
blacker and more tender sort, which costs a little 
more, but is in general better burnt and more 
satisfactory to work with. The former is most used 
for preparatory sketches and in schools ; the latter for 
serious charcoal drawings. The two sorts should 
never be used in the same work; and, even among 
the commoner sort alone, there will be such different 
shades of black and brown (sometimes even in one 
stick) as to produce a variety of inharmonious tones, 
which is anything but agreeable. 





THE PAINTING OF WILD FLOWERS 





Tue stems of Tephrosia Virginiana, or goat’s rue, 
are nearly erect, standing from one to two feet high; 
on the level sandy plains, where the plant usually 
grows, its parti-colors are conspicuous many rods 
away. The flowers are as large as those of the wis- 
taria, and present a pretty combination of cream, 
carmine and mauve. The long compound leaves 
number twenty or more pairs of leaflets. This 
and the sensitive pea are both very pretty in water- 
colors. 

The swamp rose mallow (Hibiscus moscheutos) i is 
a tall showy plant, very desirable for large decora- 
tions, found near the sea-shore and in brackish 
marshes. Its flowers are a light carmine, with deep 
carmine or purplish centre, appearing much like the 
cultivated Rose of Sharon, or Tree Hibiscus. The 
leaves are downy and whitish underneath, requiring 
the palest neutral tint with lemon yellow. 

Pickerel weed (Pontederia cordata) grows in shal- 
low water—usually muddy lakes. Its sturdy, erect 
stems, which often reach two feet above the surface, 
have each a single, large, arrow-shaped leaf, beauti- 
fully veined, and a spike of irregular blue flowers ris- 
ing out of a spathe. For a mirror frame that will 
allow some suggestion of water at the base, this plant 
is particularly pretty. The flowers want permanent, 
or new blue, with white, Naples yellow and ivory 
black. The glossy leaves want zinc yellow in the 
lights, zinober greens and black elsewhere. 

The Indian cucumber (Medeola Virginiana) is a 
rather unique and curious plant; the tall stem h-s a 
whorl of six or eight large, wedge-lanceolate leaves 
near the centre, and another at the tip, fewer and 
smaller leaves, under which lie the small, greenish 
white flowers. As the plant should be kept erect, it is 
most suitable for marginal decorations. 

Moonseed (Menispermum Canadense) is a climbing 
vine found in many damp hedges. The peltate leaves 
are large and generally septangular. The full clusters 
of straw-colored flowers appear early in the summer, 
and then produce berries which, when mature, look 
very much like frost-grapes. In either stage, the 
plant is very ornamental and easily adapted to deco- 
rations. 

The meadow beauty, or deer grass (Rhexia Virgin- 
ica) is a pleasing little flower for small decorations. Its 
corolla is a sort of garnet—mauve, rose madder and 
Naples yellow—and its stamens are deep chrome. 

Nodding garlic (Allium cornuum) has a handsome 
umbel of delicate pink flowers and grass-like leaves. 
Belongs West and South. It is pretty in water-colors 
and easy to paint. 

Forge-me-not (Myosotis palustris, var.laxa) is often 
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found northward, especially in mountain districts. 
Its blue petals need cobalt and white, with orange 
cadmium for the centres. Good specimens are about 
as showy as cultivated forget-me-not, and may be 
used for various small decorations. 

Mountain fringe (Adlumia cirrhosa) is a beautiful 
climbing vine, with delicate foliage and large panicles 
of fine rosy, or pale purplish flowers. There are few 
vines that can be made to produce such a soft, pleas- 
ing effect. 

The shrub known as stagger bush (Andromeda ma- 
riana) has pretty clusters of nodding flowers and 
abundant foliage. It is delicate enough for small 
decorations, and will also furnish material for large 
ones, as it grows three or four feet high. 

Meadow rue (Thalictrum cornuti) is a tall orna- 
mental plant growing along the margins of wet wood- 
lands. It has very compound panicles of fine plume- 
like, white, or yellowish flowers—the latter being 
staminate and more showy. Its leaves are several 
times compounded, resembling those of columbine. 
If something large, and yet rather open and delicate 
is wanted for decoration, this plant will be found par- 
ticularly suitable. One or more may be taken as 
standing, and painted in for general effect. When 
flowers are so fine, little attention need be given to 
their structure, and in oils large quantities may be 
rapidly produced if a broad, flat, bristle brush is deftly 
used. 

The button-bush (Cephalanthus occidentalis) 
common in the neighborhood of streams and ponds. 
Its foliage is ample, and its minute, white flowers from 
spherical heads, which harden and turn brown late in 
the summer, after attaining, perhaps, an inch in 
diameter. It is then that its branches are most desir- 
able for decorative purposes. In water-colors, sepia 
suits it well, and burnt umber should be used rather 
freely with the sepia wherever very warm tones are 
required. In decorating a fire-screen, a very pretty 
effect may be produced by laying gilt—French gold 
paint—upon all the strong lights, the color being 
thinned off toward where it is to be laid, so that the 
two shall not come heavily together. If oils are used, 
the balls should be dabbed in with a bristle brush, that 
their circumferences may not be hard; they want 
burnt umber deepened with Vandyck brown and 
lighted with Naples yellow, pale neutral modifying 
the edges of the shadows. 

The butterfly weed (Asclepias tuberosa) is a very 
showy species of milk-weed ; its brilliant orange red is 
conspicuous across the largest fields. The tall stems 
send out branches at the top which bear crowed 
umbels of distinct and curiously constructed flowers 
having oblong hoods; these want scarlet vermil'o1 
and cadmium put on to produce the most fiery effect, 
and gray tones must be skilfully brought in proximity 
to enhance it. The stout stems are abundantly leaved, 
and the plants will bear massing for a study. 

Almost everywhere in the Eastern States and in 
many other sections, if we see, late in summer, in the 
fields or along the roadsides, cloud-like patches of 
creamy whiteness or soft feathery lines of pinkish pur- 
ple, we may know that it is Spirea—the former being 
meadow-sweet (S. salicifolia), the latter hardhack (S. 
tomentosa). Flowers that grow in such profusion 
do not seem so tempting as those that are scarce; but 
if for this reason not one beautiful waving panicle of 
Spirza is transferred to the portfolio, it is likely to be 
regretted when the season has passed. Spirza is so 
intimately associated with some portions of New 
England landscape that we like to see it painted as 
it stands, massed in the foreground of a familiar peep 
of country. Of course, it may be painted in numer- 
ous different ways; but this outdoor aspect is one of 
the most pleasing. Let the plume-like softness of the 
flowers be given with light touches of large brushes— 
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flat bristle for oils. The white species is tipped out 
with a rosy flesh tint, made with scarlet vermilion, 
Naples yellow and white. The purple species is light 
and warm, requiring mauve, rose madder, Naples yel- 
low, and white. Gray must be well diffused over it, to 
give the airy delicacy that is characteristic. 

Any time during the summer we may come upon a 
pretty cluster of cone flowers, or black-eyed susans 
(Rudbeckia hirta), one of the most brilliant of ray 
flowers, the dark, rich brown of the cone-shaped disk 
contrasting with the deep gold setting. A simple 
group of these flowers, with a few undefined grass 
blades added to the rather scanty foliage, will always 
make a pleasing study. A few strong flowers may 
come close together near the centre, one or two rise 
pretty high, and again one or two more may droop 
low and toward the light, while several on the shadow 
side may recede and show only neutral effects. Strong 
cast shadows are wanted, as the general coloring is 
strong. 

It is best to make a circle for the base of a cone, 
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bloom. The corollas want rose madder and white, 
with terre verte worked in for the grays, lemon yellow 
at the base of each petal, and cadmium for the 
stamens. The flowers group themselves so prettily 
that one can usually take them as they are, without 
bringing imagination to aid, and if they do not make a 
beautiful study it will not be their fault. 

The round-leaved sundew (Drosera rotundifolia) is 
a curious and beautiful little plant suited best to 
dainty rendering in water-colors. The flowers are 
inconspicuous, but the tufts of leaves, all set round as 
they are with fine reddish bristles, make warm little 
studies that are quite matchless. The greens should 
be used sparingly, and should be of rather a trans- 
parent character. Indian yellow and a very little Ant- 


*werp blue will give their general tint ; burnt Sienna, 


with rose and brown madder, may be used for the 


bristles. 
Barberry (Berberis vulgaris) is a shrub that we do 
not often find growing wild except rather near the 


~ coast in the Eastern States. Its thick hanging clusters 


then lay in the rays, or watever of them may be. 
seen; they are never straight or perfectly flat, but 


more or less curved; and very near the disk they are 
somewhat folded and also have a deeper glow of 
color. Cadmiums are the best yellows to use, with 
burnt umber in the shades. Vandyck brown is needed 
for the dark parts of the cones, raw Sienna for the 
diffused light, and Naples yellow for the high light. 
Some Sienna and umber tints should be introduced 
rather emphatically among the stems and grasses. 

Another flower that requires permanent or new 
blue is the well-known harebell (Campanula rotundi- 
folia). It may be found in any of the mountainous 
regions of the North about one foot high, and its 
flowers and stem leaves are very desirable for 
small water-color decorations ; the round root-leaves, 
to which the name refers, disappear almost as soon 
as the flowers bloom. 

The purple foxglove (Gerardia purpurea) grows in 
the North about one foot high, and its flowers are not 
usually more than an inch in length, where, in the 
South, the stems attain a height of four feet or more, 
and the ftowers are two inches in length. Rose mad- 
der and French ultramarine will give their bright 
purple, if laid upon white paper in water-colors, or 
mixed, with white in oils—yellow ochre may be 
worked in the same for the gray tints,.and black may 
be added for the shadows—those of the deep funnel- 
like centres of the corollas being very delicate. The 
stems branch considerably, and their linear leaves 
give a pretty foliage effect. 

Plants that are rather frail and vague of themselves, 
but often introduced for the sake of their soft, mist- 
like effects, are the bedstraws (Galiums). The white 
flowers are so fine and scattered upon the tail branch- 
ing stems that they scarcely appear like flowers at all, 
but rather like brisk wafts of sprays. The effect is not 
easy to produce in water-colors except by using 
Chinese white; but in oils a broad bristle brush 
charged with white, a little raw Sienna and a little 
terre verte, will soon bring it out in perfection. A 
good-sized study of bedstraw will be found valuable to 
keep on hand, that branches may be copied in with 
flowers whose foliage is rather limited. 

The Sabatia chlorides strews its bright pink flowers 
around the borders of many large ponds. The general 
effect at a distance is not very unlike what masses of 
wild roses would produce if they did not grow high. 
The structure of the flowers is very different, and the 
leaves are simple—oblong-lanceolate. If a consider- 
able number of the plants should be painted in a 
study, it is best to let them spread themselves hori- 
zontally; if practicable let them be represented as 
growing, with a glimpse of water-view beyond and 
sedge-like greens falling in around the fair pink 
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of yellow flowers appear early in the summer, and are 
very pretty; but the oblong berries that succeed th.m 
are much more valued. As the summer advances, 
they increase in size, and gradually change from 
green to yellow, then to orange, and finally to the 
brightest coral. Whatever way the branches may be 
turned, the berries droop by their own weight like so 
many pendant jewels. This must be recognized in 
sketching them. Each slender stem from which a 
cluster hangs must have a perfect curve, showing that 
it is pulled over by its rich burden, Barberry may be 
used for large or small decorations, and water-colors 
or oils suit it equally well. Dark cast shadcws help 
to show off the coloring of the berries, and throw out 
the leafy branches. Just before the berries are per- 
fectly mature, they are the prettiest ; as the coral sur- 
faces are not then of one deep shade, they will bear 
cadmiums blended in scarlet vermillion and rose mad- 
der, the terminal ones usually being the lighter. Their 
high lights will be pale yellow or white, and terre 
verte may be intreducéd where it is wanted to unite 
with the red to produce gray tones. ‘The li-tle 
blossom ends want touches of burnt umber. The 
leaves do not require very strong greens, and some 
may be tipped out with Siennas and brown madder. 
Beautiful as barberry is for decorations, it has not as 
yet been used enough to lose its novelty; and it 
can never fail to be pleasing when it is carefully 
painted. 

November winds will soon have dispersed all our 
wild. flowers save those that belong to the sunny 
South. There, many families are represented by 
species much grander than those of the North, but 
they call for the same general treatment. Some 
flowers that we cultivate in the North may be found in 
the South in wild profusion taking care of them- 
selves. It is thus with the brilliant scarlet Salvia that 
is seen in Northern parks and gardens late in the 
fall. 

The local color of.the Salvia cannot be too intense. 
It wants the finest yermilion, with as much rose mad- 
der as can be added without producing crimson— 
scarlet vermilion will bear more and make a more 
brilliant color than any of the others. Brown madder 
and Vandyck brown are needed in shadows. The 
gray tints must be well recognized, not only that 
crudeness may be avoided, but that the local color 
may appear the stronger. Blue black, Naples yellow 
and white, for oils, and the same, without white, for 
water-colors, will come harmoniously into the red 
wherever these tints occur. They must not take up 
enough of the red to become purple. If they ever do, 
a stronger yellow and a little cobalt may be added. In 
water-colors the local color may be preceded by a 
wash of brilliant yellow. This should not extend into 
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the grays or the shadows, but it will greatly enhance 
the effect of the red. 

In the October number directions were given for 
painting golden-rods and asters. Some of these may 
be found below the frost line very late. Among the 
latter the Aster concolor, A. grandiflorus and A. vir- 
gatus are the most conspicuous. 

The flora of the torrid zone is not so well known as 
that of the north temperate, but the latter is suffi- 
ciently extensive to suggest treatment applicable to 
any flowers that are likely to be accessible. 

Strictly tropical or sub-tropical are the beautiful 
palms. They belong to flowering shrubs or trees, but 
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strongly lighted parts. With oils, the background 
and all should be carried along at once, that the out- 
lines may be free from hardness. The oldest leaves 
will always be sere and call for the Siennas and ochres. 
The bluish gray tints that come in to relieve the lights 
and cool the edges of the shadows may be made as for 
flowers and used very freely. 

The smaller palm-leaves may be painted in a 
sketchy way on panels, but anything like a large study 
wants vigorous. treatment and strong general effect. 





‘It is only when a “ genius ” has received his utmost 
improvement that rules may be dispensed with. 





BLACKBERRY DECORATION FOR A PLATE 


for ornamental purposes we value most their far- 
famed green leaves.’ These may be very effectively 
arranged for the decoration of screens and panels. 
Dwarf palmettos may be painted entire, either with 
a distant glimpse of scenery or with some vague sug- 
gestion of the deep olive shade that receding ones 
naturally produce. A large proportion of the principal 
leaves should be in shadow, so that the strong greens 
and high lights that are brought out may be the more 
effective. The deep warm shades should be laid in 
first with Vandyck brown, raw Sienna and ivory 
black ; then, the graceful waving leaves that are to be 
most prominent want Antwerp blue and Indian yel- 
low, with zinober green and zinc yellow on the 


PAINTING FOR BECINNERS 





COLORS. 

Wuitt.—Flake white is generally used for com- 
pounding flesh tints, but it changes and causes change 
in the hue of the tints of which it forms a component. 
It turns yellow when mixed with linseed-oil, therefore 
the tints into which it enters should be thinned with 
poppy-oil. 

Cremnitz white has a good body, and is a purer 
white than flake. Zinc white is permanent, but is in- 
ferior. 

Silver white is the most transparent white, and 
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wherever a transparent effect is wanted, as in foam, 
it is excellent. 

Emerald Green is a much-abused color, for begin- 
ners have a mania for using it in season and out. 
One often sees rose leaves. painted with emerald, and 
shaded scarcely at all, that would make the poorest 
chromo blush, and yet the uneducated artist shows 
her work with a complaisant air that Rosa Bonheur 
could not have assumed. The reason for this is that 
the love of bright color which even the uncivilized 
Indian has seems to be in every one. Some have 
intuitively a sense of color, and would never make 
such a mistake; an educated artist, of course, would 
not. 

Emerald green is a beautiful color, if rightly used; 
mixed with white, it makes a tint very useful for high 
lights on green leaves in flower painting. 

Sometimes a little in marine views gives a good 
greenish cast to the water. 

It will be found most permanent just mixed with 
white. Above all things, do not use it alone. It 
putting the high lights on with this mixture of emer- 
ald and white, put on only a little; then the effect is 
good; but too much cheapens the whole thing. 

Viridian is similar to emerald green, but is perma- 
nent, and for that reason should be used, instead, on 
pictures that are painted to last. It makes fine 
foliage tints, mixed, of course, with cadmiun or 
aureolin to make it lighter, and raw umber to make it 
darker. 

Wherever a bluish gréeneis desired, mix viridian 
with white. 

Oxide of Chromium is a green not half appreciated. 
For foliage it should be used mtich more than it is, 
for its permanency renders it valuable; mixed with 
white it forms a beautiful tint for foliage, and can be 
changed to a warmer hue by adding raw Sienna, and 
yellow added makes it brighter. It is opaque, and 
does not work easily unless mixed with some other 
color which is softer, or by adding a drop of oil. 

Chrome Green is a bright, cold color, turning black 
in a few years’ time. It is useless for permanent 
work. 

Terre Verte is a transparent green for distant 
foliage, also for the middle distance. Mixed with 
permanent blue, light red, ivory black and white, it 
forms a beautiful tint for distant foliage; mixed with 
white and jaune brilliant, it makes a fine tint for high 
lights on distant mountains or trees. 

To paint white flowers on wood or any unpainted 
surface, use a little ivory black, terre verte and white 
for the shading, but never shade with black alone; 
mix some other color with it to give tone. 

Terre verte does nicely in white flowers where there 
are green leaves, as it repeats the green color of the 
leaves, on the principle that white reflects all colors. 

Terre verte is permanent, and in landscape and 
flower painting it gives certain shades of green which 
are very useful. ; 

Zinnober Green.—The German zinnobers are by 
some considered more permanent than the American. 

Schoenfeld’s light, medium, and deep are all good 
colors. The deep is a bluish green, and when used in 
foliage or leaves should have light red and raw Sienna 
with it to make warmer in tone. The other two 
shades are much warmer, and mixed with cadmium 
No. 1 and white a beautiful green for light shading is 
obtained. For all places the medium is the most 
useful, as it can easily be made darker by mixing it 
with raw umber and permanent blue. 

For painting leaves the medium has no equal. 

Payne’s Gray is a reddish gray, and for purplish 
effects in distance it is very good; but permanency is 
not one of its virtues. 

Neutral Tint is bluer in tone than Payne’s gray; 
mixed with white a good gray is obtained. The 
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better way is to mix a gray when wanted. A blue 
gray can be made of blue, black and white, with rose 
madder added for a purplish tone, or light red for a 
reddish one. 

Fugitive Colors which can be used in temporary 
work with good effect are: crimson lake, chrome yel- 
low, carmine, burnt carmine, scarlet lake, mauve, 
chrome green, orange chrome, rose carthame, geran- 
ium lake, gamboge, purple lake, Antwerp blue, Prus- 
sian blue, cerulean blue, indigo, asphaltum, Italian 
pink, brown pink, olive lake, deep chrome, verdigris. 

To put expensive colors on articles or materials 
which may be destroyed in a few months’ time or pass 
out of fashion quickly is the height ot extravagance. 

All of the colors given on this list are permanent : 

Madder lake, rose madder, madder carmine, brown 
carmine, zinnober green (light), zinnober green 
(medium), zinnober green (deep), viridian, vermilion, 
permanent blue, raw umber, burnt Sienna, yellow 
ochre, emerald green, raw Sienna, ultramarine yellow, 
cadmium No. 1 (light), cadmium No. 2 (medium), 
cadmium No. 3 (deep), cadmium No. 4 (orange), terre 
verte, ivory black, lemion yellow, jaune brilliant 
(light), jaune brilliant (deep), oxide of chromium. 


THE FIRST ATTEMPT AT PAINTING. 


It is excellent practise to begin painting in oils by 
copying a plaster cast, following the color of the 
model as closely as possible. A cast of fruit and 
leaves or the mask of the familiar Agrippa de Gabies 
will afford simple first lessons. Only three colors 
are necessary—white, raw umber, and black. A very 
little raw umber with the white will give the general 
hue of the cast, black and white will give the cool tint 
between the light and shadows, and the shadows may 
be finally warmed, if they require it, by a slight glaze 
of raw umber. The next step usually is still-life 
painting, as fruit, shells, utensils and drapery. Fora 
palette use permanent blue, white, yellow ochre, raw 
Sienna, vermilion, Indian red, lake, Antwerp blue, 
burnt Sienna, burnt umber, and ivory black. 

In beginning to paint, if you have no teaclier be 
sure to get good stygies or try from nature. After a 
while this will enable you to take a Christmas card 
even, and get an idea from it for a picture. 

Even if you have a good teacher, work most of 
your time by yourself, following the teacher’s direc- 
tions, and that will soon help you to be independent. 
Do not be discouraged by one attempt, and if your 
work does not suit you and you are nervous, get up 
and leave it for a while. Thus you will overcome 
your nervousness, and you may then see at a glance 
where your attempt is faulty. Otherwise you might 
work for hours without any good result. 

COPYING. 


All people cannot paint from nature, and some can 
copy and seem to understand the artist’s interpreta- 
tion of a picture who could never conceive one... To 
say that one should never copy is simply absurd. 
Truthful imitation of another’s work is no crime, and 
many pleasant hours can be spent inthis way. THE 
Art AMATEUR every month gives its readefs admi- 


’ rable color studies. : 
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Tracing paper is thinner than tissue, and when 
laid on a picture every line can be distinctly seen 
through it. When you wish to transfer the-picture, 
draw carefully all the lines. ‘When that is done, lay 
your impression paper, colored side down, upon the 
surface on which you are going to paint, and, if large, 
paste the corners of the tracing paper down to hold 
it in place. Then carefully follow every line with a 
large pin, or any sharp point. When you lift your 
paper you will find your drawing all ready for pairtt- 
ing. There is no art in this, but it is a great time- 
saver, and is often done, as time sometimes means 
money. 
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GLAZING AND SCUMBLING. 

Glazing —A thin coat of transparent color to 
change the tone is called a glaze, and the best way to 
apply it is with the fingers. Rub in carefully, for a 
thin coat is apt to crack unless well put on, and if a 
second coat is necessary, wait until the first one is 
perfectly dry before applying another. Sometimes 
it will be found necessary to go over three or four 
times before the proper tone is obtained. Any color 
can be used as a glazing color, if made transparent 
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glazing. Always wait until the first painting is dry 
before scumbling, and.then oil out. In scumbling 
or glazing, begin at the left-hand top corner and work 
downward, but rub all around, leaving on enough 
paint to give the desired effect. 

PAINTING IN THE BROAD STYLE. 

In painting a picture in the broad style, artists use 
flat bristle brushes entirely, except for some of the 
smallest detail, when a fine sable is needed. 

Put the paint on with a good body, and do not work 
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with oil. Dilute the colors with megilp or other suit- 
able vehicle. 

Scumbling.—Scumbling differs from glazing be- 
cause semi-transparent colors are used, and often 
opaque ones, applied thinly. It is used more in the 
distance than anywhere else in a picture. For chang- 
ing color of mountains, as in a case where they are 
too blue and cold, and the sky is a bright, warm color, 
take some of the sky tint on a flat bristle brush, and 
go over with enough paint to change the tone. Do 
not make a stroke with the brush, but rub it all 
around, leaving on enough paint to give the desired 
effect. More paint can be used in scumbling than in 
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colors together more than is absolutely necessary to 
get the desired effect. One of the beauties of this 
style is in the richness of the colors, which show to 
best advantage where not worked much or into each 
other. 

Do not use the blender, as that gives a smooth sur- 
face never wanted in the broad style of painting. 

Finish as nearly as possible at one sitting, touching 
here and there with high lights or darker tones if 
needed. The fewer strokes taken to make the effect 
the better. 

FLOWER PAINTING. 
Flower painting is very fascinating to the beginner, 
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for in flowers we find 
use for all the bright, 
beautiful colors which 
are used more sparingly 
in landscapes. The 
trouble with most stu- 
dents is that they at- 
tempt too much in the 
beginning. Try first 
single flowers, as a sin- 
gle rose or violet; 
double ones are much 
more difficult. 

The best way is to 
paint flowers before the 
background is put in. 

First draw in your out- 
lines with chalk, for that 
can be quickly rubbed off and a mistake easily recti- 
fied. After the drawing is correct go over the outlines 
with a lead pencil, then rub off all the chalk, as it works 
into the color and makes it gritty. You are now 
ready to begin painting. Suppose you are to paint a 
purple clematis : mix permanent blue and rose madder 
together, thin the mixture with turpentine and wash 
over the flower. When that is dry it will take only 
a few minutes to paint your flower ; the washing over 
prepares the canvas, and also makes it more durable. 
Finish as you work. Use for the chematis madder 
lake, ultramarine blue; in place of ultramarine you 
can use permanent if you choose. Mix these colors 
with white for the light parts, and deepen the dark 
parts by adding Vandyck brown warmed with burnt 
Sienna ; for warming the light part use a triffe of yel- 
low ochre if needed, as that is always safe. The sec- 
ond painting will require only a little glazing, as with 
the first wash, and then, when you are painting the 
details, all that can be needed will be a shadow deep- 
ened a little with rose madder and blue. Wherever 
a pinker glow is wanted a glaze with either rose mad- 
der or madder lake, thinned with a drop of oil, will 
give the effect desired. The better rule is always to 
have the background and flowers painted the same 
day, as the wet paint softens the edges of the latter, 
and makes harmony of effect. If the flowers are 
painted after the background is dry, they look as 
if pasted on. The background should repeat the 
colors of the flowers. 

Begin the background for clematis with yellow 
ochre and madder lake and white at the top, adding 
black and zinnober green as you work down, and at 
the darkest part using Vandyck .brown and burnt 
Sienna. When they dry, glaze the very darkest parts 
with madder lake and asphaltum. The leaves can be 
painted with zinnober green (medium) and white 
added in the light part, with a little light red to take 
off the cold green look and make it look richer. 
Where darker shading is needed, raw umber and blue 
form a greenish brown tint that is very useful; often 
a brighter touch of green is wanted. Cadmium No. 
I mixed with zinnober (light) gives a beautiful effect. 

Leaves should always be painted toward the centre, 
beginning at the outer edge. Never make a straight 
line from one end of the leaf to the other, but follow 
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the shape of the leaf, which generally requires a 
curved stroke. The veins should be put in while the 
leaf is still wet; they then sink into the body color, 
and have the proper, natural look. 

Flowers should have the petals worked toward the 
centre. To blend the colors together and give a 
rounded effect, pass the brush across the petal after 
the color is on, and the effect will be much better. 

Branches should not be too long, but should have 
leaves or flowers brought over them to break the stiff 
effect. Look out for this, even when painting a short 
stem, for all these minor details either make or spoil 
a picture. A study of botany will best enable one to 
draw flowers correctly. 

Purple flowers may be painted with madder lake, 
ultramarine blue and white. This is the best purple, 
as it is permanent. You may shade down into a 
dark color by adding black and burnt Sienna. 

Yellow flowers, if very light, may be painted with 
lemon yellow and white, shaded with yellow ochre 
and raw umber for the dark parts. 

Cadmium is excellent for some yellow flowers, 
shaded down into raw umber and burnt Sienna. 

White flowers are always shaded according to the 
color near them. If a white lily and red rose are 
painted together, the lily will reflect some of the rose 
color, and this can be used in the shading with terre 
verte and black ; add rose madder to give a red effect, 
and in a short time you will see for yourself the soft 
harmony that creeps into a picture when this rule is 
adhered to: that white reflects all colors. 

A perfectly plain background would be uninter- 
esting and decidedly inartistic used to relieve a group 
of white flowers painted in oil colors. Let us suppose 
the flowers be water lilies—a soft gray green would 
be decidedly preferable, but a much more satisfactory 
effect could be given by representing the lilies floating 
on the surface of a dark, shady pool of water, with 
perhaps a little tone of sky showing above. Soft gray 
clouds, with here and there a touch of blue, would be 
effective. 

Red flowers, such as poppies, tulips, and scores of 
others, require the brightest colors we can produce. 
As yellow is the high light of red, cadmium added to 
vermilion gives the brightest red we can make. There 
are three shades of vermilion: Chinese, French, and 
English. If one wishes to get only one tube, the 
English is the best, as it can be used anywhere ; but in 
flower painting we have need of Chinese and French, 
as the colors are much brighter. Ina red flower be- 
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gin, for the very brightest part, with cadmium and 
vermilion (Chinese). Shade into English vermilion; 
from that into Vandyck brown and burnt Sienna 
mixed. When dry, glaze the darker parts with mad- 
der. lake; if a deeper tone than that is wanted, use 
brown madder. For only temporary work crimson 
lake can be used with Vandyck brown, as the effect is 
good; also, mixed with vermilion, it makes very use- 
ful colors, as both are opaque; but, as I have repeat- 
edly remarked, crimson lake is not permanent, and 
for that reason it should be used with great judgment. 
The deep red of the Jacqueminot rose is usually got 
by mixing madder lake with vermilion, a very little 
white being added for the high lights. Employ raw 
umber, cobalt, and madder lake for half tints and 
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bone brown and carmine for shadows, with a little 
black added to the latter for the darkest shadows. In 
my series of articles in THE Art AMATEUR I shall 
give the palettes for all the flowers and fruits best 
known to painters. 

Pink flowers of a very pure tint should be painted 
with rose madder and white, and can be shaded ac- 
cording to the background. Terre verte, black, and 
white form a pretty gray, which blends nicely with 
the rose madder and white. 

Blue flowers, such as gentians, myrtles, or blue- 
bells, require ultramarine blue and white, with rose 
madder tor pinkish tones.. The very darkest shades 
are blue, black, and rose madder ; use the black very 


sparingly. 


Tue French painter Millet, with a sound knowl- 
edge of the human figure, showed great mastery in 
dealing with the- coarse homespun which mainly 
clothed the forms he painted. The right touch at the 
shoulder, the elbow, and the knee, with simple but 
significant lines between these salient points, gave a 
forcible suggestion of the uncouth and clumsy an- 
atomy of the peasants he portrayed. These individ- 
uals would have been feebly presented had not the 
knowledge been there of the underlying forms, which 
enabled the painter to model this dress by the sim- 
plest means. To paint a figure thus clothed the 
forms of light and shade as they fall on the material 
must be carefully noted. When familiar with the 
modelling underneath, this passage of light and shade 
on the outer garments will be instinctively looked for 
and represented with a sureness of touch that comes 
from acquaintance with the forms beneath. As 
dress becomes adapted to the character of the figure 
clothed, it will, according to the nature of the ma- 
terial, “ half conceal and half reveal the form within.” 
With heavy textures of cloth there will be less variety 
in the indications of the forms beneath, but the sense 
of bulk and substance will be given by certain broad 
passages of light and shade. Shoulder and elbow 
will be suggested, however slightly; while with gar- 
ments of thinner material—silk, satin, and lighter 
stuffs—the very modelling of the arm is seen, inter- 
rupted perhaps by fold or crease, but still given with 
sufficient emphasis to declare its general and almost 
its particular form. 








PRACTICAL HINTS FOR THE WOODWORKER 





STAINING.—It is sometimes necessary that carved 
wood should be stained, but it should never be 
resorted to without sufficient reason; generally, the 
work looks better when the natural grain is shown, 
and the attempt to make one kind of wood look like 
another is commonly bad and false taste. There are, 
however, exceptional cases, and it is always allowable 
to heighten the effect of the natural grain by giving 
it a deeper tone. A good stain in ordinary use with 
amateurs, for the latter purpose, is made by grinding 
burnt umber with beer, adding lampblack to produée 
dark shades. Enough should be mixed at one time 
for the whole article or set of articles to be stained, 
as it is not easy exactly to match the shade after- 
ward. The mixture should be applied with a brush, 
and the bottle frequently shaken. The wood should 
be brushed while still wet, in the direction of the 
grain, to equalize the tint and to keep the wood 
smooth, as all stains have a tendency to loosen and 
raise the fibres. Bichromate of potash, weakened 
with water to the desired tint, will answer the same 
purpose ; but, as it stains the fingers, care must be 
taken to put it on with a brush. 

New oak may be made to resemble old by exposure 
to the fumes of ammonia, or by brushing over with 
vinegar in which pieces of rusty iron, such as old 
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nails, etc., have been placed for a few hours. Care 
must be taken to dilute this solution sufficiently, since, 
if it is applied too strong, it will turn the wood black. 
__ If it is desired to make wood perfectly black, in 
imitation of ebony, a strong decoction of logwood 
chips should be brushed over it two or three times, 
and, when it is dry, vinegar with iron rust as above. 
This will give a most complete black. 

Various prepared stains for wood are advertised 
and sold, and the recipes which might be given for 
making stains are endless; the above are, however, 
those which are likely to prove most useful. 





To CLEAN FurnitureE.—The cleaning of furniture 
should depend on the mode in which the furniture was 
originally polished. The method at present most 
generally adopted is French polishing, and in such 
case a little spirits of turpentine should be employed, 
which will clear off grease and dirt without softening 
the varnish ; it should, however, be rapidly done. If 
the furniture was 
originally polished 
with furniture 
paste — composed 
of beeswax dis- 
solved in spirits of 
turpentine by 
means of heat, and 
a little copal var- 
nish, or resin 
(finely powdered), 
with a little Indian 
red added — it 
should be reno- 
vated by the same 
composition. In 
the case of furni- 
ture polished with 
oil, renovating 
(commonly term- 
ed cleaning) 
should be effected 
by means of lin- 
seed oil, slightly 
colored by a little 
alkanet_ root, 
which dissolves in 
oil aided by slight 
heat. 





To CLeEAn Dirty 
OR STAINED Fur- 
NITURE. — If the 
furniture is in a 
bad state, but not 
stained, it will be 
sufficient to 
cleanse it by well washing with spirits of tur- 
pentine, and afterward polish with linseed oil, 
colored with alkanet root. When, however, the fur- 
niture is stained or inky, it should be washed with 
sour beer or vinegar, warm; afterward rubbing the 
stains with spirits of salts, rubbed on with a piece of 
rag, which will remove all the stains. The wood may 
then be polished, either with linseed oil colored with 
alkanet root, or with beeswax, dissolved in turpen- 
tine, with a little copal varnish or resin added. 





To RenpER New Manocany Like OLp.—This is 
of service in the cases of furniture repaired, or when 
lacquered handles have been changed for mahogany 
ones. Soap and water will darken to some extent ; 
but if darker is required, use oil; or for very dark, 
lime water. 





See our advertising pages for special offers. 
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NORSE DESICNS FOR A ROUND OR OBLONG BOX 


Tuis design is made to answer two purposes. If it 
is desirable to decorate the cylinder of the round 
box, the lid, or the front of the oblong box, will re- 
peat twice around it, less the outline. Either of these 
boxes can be bought ready made. The design can be 
done in either wood carving or pyrography. For 
wood carving the depth will be one-eighth of an inch. 
Outline all the design with a V tool, then remove the 
background with small flat gouges, next thin down 
the parts that underlap each other, now put in the 
lines and the hieroglyphic markings. When this is 
done it may be necessary to remove a little more of 
the background. Designs as small as this should be 
clean and cut well. Finish with best copal varnish. 


VARNISH FOR OUTDOOR WOOD AND IRON- 
WORK 

DiIssoLvE two pounds of tar oil, a half pound of 
asphalt, and a half pound of resin in small pieces. 
Mix hot in an 
iron kettle, care 
being taken to 
prevent any con- 
tact with the 
flame. When cold 
the varnish is 
ready for use. 





THE question as 
to whether the de- 
sign of an etching 
should occupy the 
whole of the plate, 
or be enclosed by 
ruled lines, is often 
asked by novices. 
The matter must 
be determined by 
reference to the 
subject and style 
of execution con- 
templated. The 
more free and 
sketchy an etching 
is to be, the bet- 
ter it will look 
without the ruled 
line and its accom- 
panying margin. 
An etching work- 
ed up to the edge 
of the copper 
without lines 
ruled round the 
subject has the ad- 
vantage of looking 
more distinctively an etching, and the less like an 
ordinary engraving; the ruled line is in itself not in 
harmony with such etchings as are freely sketched. 
On the other hand, when it is attempted to give all 
the variety of tones of a finished picture, the white 
margin between the subject and the plate mark makes 
it look more complete. 











TO PROTECT IRON AND STEEL TOOLS FROM 
RUST 


TAKE of quick lime seven ounces. Add one and 
three-quarter pints of cold water. Let the mixture 
stand until the supernatant fluid is entirely clear. 
Then pour this off and mix it with enough olive oil 
to form a thick cream. Grease the articles with this 
mixture, and then wrap them up in paper or rags. 
If this cannot be done apply the compound more 
thickly. 
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Rossetti: A Critical Essay on His Art, 
by Ford Madax Hueffer. The author writes de- 
lightfully of the early life of Rossetti—his found- 
ing of the Pre-Raphaelite school—his marriage 
with the beautiful Miss Siddal, who posed as the 
model for so many of his famous paintings, and 
gives an intimate account of all his doings down 
to the time of his death in 1882. There are no 
less than fifty-three capital illustrations compris- 
ing his famous paintings, pen and ink drawings, 
sketches, and caricatures. The book is of a 
handy size to slip in one’s pocket, and will be of 
inestimable value to lovers of Rossetti, and they 
are multiplying every day, for it is really only 
now that people are beginning to appreciate 
him. (E. P. Dutton & Co. 75 cents.) 





ToLp By THE Deatnu’s HEAD, a romantic tale 
by Maurice Jokai, translated by S. E. Boggs. A 
weird and curious story is this, reminding one 
somewhat of the Sultana who prolonged her 
life by telling her husband a fresh story every 
day. 

The scene of the story is laid in Coblentz, 
in the year 1688, when the French were be- 
leaguring that city, and the hero is a gunner 
named Hugo. He was arrested on the charge 
of treason, and tells a series of wonderful stories 
which he said had happened to him. His stories 
took over five months in the telling, and he 
hoped that the recital of these marvelous fairy 
like tales would avail to save his life, but his 
hopes were not realized and the story ends with 
a white dove hovering near where the twelve 
musket shots rang out which ended his career, 
and the white dove soars away with his released 
soul. (The Saalfield Publishing Co., Akron, 
Ohio. $1.50.) 





Miss Petticoats, by Dwight Tilton, is one 
of those charming stories that everybody is the 
better for reading. Agnes Renier, the heroine, 
who is a poor mill girl, has the good fortune to 
stop a pair of runaway horses and saves the life 
of the owner, a wealthy old lady. Mrs. Cope- 


land, delighted with the girl’s bravery, takes her 
into her home as secretary, and from that time 
on Agatha has plenty of experiences, some of 
them most unhappy. A delightful character in 
the book is the girl’s grandfather, Capt. Joel 
Stewart, whose quaint, homely sayings and 
rugged honesty adds much to the _ interest. 





Another unique character is the Rev. Ralph 
type, and a genuine believer in the strenuous 
life. The wedding bells ring out for he and 
Agatha, and the story ends most happily for 
them. The book is beautifully illustrated with a 
series of pictures in color by Chas. H. Stephens. 
(C. M. Clark Publishing Co., Boston. $1.50.) 





MEDITATIONS OF AN AUTOGRAPH COLLECTOR, 
by Adrian H. Joline. 
is this, giving facsimile letters and correspond- 


A most interesting work 


ence from celebrities all over the world. One 
of the letters that will especially delight every 
one is a girlish effusion from Queen Victoria, 
written shortly after her accession to the throne, 
to her premier, Lord Melbourne. Amongst the 
illustrations are facsimile letters of Napoleon 
III., Robert Burns, David Garrick, Alexander 
Pope, Joseph Addison, Sir Walter Scott, ete. 
The frontispiece shows a capital portrait of 
Charles Lamb scratched on copper from life, in 
1825, by his friend, Brook Patham. The author 
writes delightfully, and his book, filled with good 
stories and anecdotes, will delight the autograph 
collector, who is fast becoming legion. (Har- 
per & Brothers. $3.00.) 





Dorotuy Soutu, by George Cary Eggleston. 
The author of this fascinating love story of 
Virginia just before the war is well known to us 
by his popular and highly successful Southern 
story, “ A Carolina Cavalier.” One cannot im- 
agine anything more delightful in the realms of 
fiction than this dainty creation. In Dorothy 
South, who is the heroine of the story, Mr. 
Eggleston gives us a peculiarly interesting pen 
picture of the Virginian in the late fifties and 
the home and social life is given with rare 
fidelity. A clean, good which makes 
one all the better for reading. (Lothrop Pub- 
lishing Co. $1.50.) 


story 





THE SPENDERS, by Harry Leon Wilson. This 
is a bright, spirited, brilliant story of men and 
women of to-day, a story of America, East and 
West. The people of the mining camps and the 
gay society of the metropolis are set forth with a 
vivid realism. There have been stories of the 
East and stories of the West, but none has so 
successfully combined both elements as this. 
Gay New York life, even Bohemia, is illustrated, 
and yet the author seems equally at home and 
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convincing in the Western country. The central 
figure is a young man, Percival Bines, born 
West; but bred and educated East. His father’s 
sudden death is the first step in bringing out his 
sterling qualities. A great property has been 
inherited, and he must preserve it. While visit- 
ing one of his silver mines he meets the girl 
whose life is entwined with his own. She comes 
of a decadent New York family. Her beauty is 
the cornerstone on which rests the hopes of her 
house for regilding its ancient glory. A 
wealthy marriage is the only means. To those 
around her she is a mercenary fortune-hunter. 
In fact, she has become hardened, artificialized, 
and changed by conditions. Percival discovers 
this, and the revelation holds them apart. 

He immediately plunges into the gayest life 
in New York society, and with his good mother 
and sister proceeds to spend the family millions. 
His old grandfather, familiarly Uncle Peter, 
hears of this, and hurries East. To the reader’s 
surprise he does not interfere, but he too 
plunges into the social whirlpool, and seems to 
enjoy it. Meanwhile, after being convinced that 
Percival does not care for her, Avice Milbrey 
becomes engaged to a wealthy man. Percival’s 
grandfather pushes him into audacious Wall 
Street speculations, but all the while the reader 
appreciates that it is with a purpose. Uncle 
Peter aims to teach the young man a lesson. 
Everything goes, property of mother, sister, self; 
but the shrewd grandfather, quietly and un- 
beknown, plays the other side of the market, and 
saves from the wreckage a snug pile of millions. 
Percival now shows the true metal of his race, 
pulls himself together, and determines to fight 
his way back to fortune in the West, where his 
grandfather and father had prospered be- 
fore him. 

On the eve of his departure he plans to meet 
Avice Milbrey, and is overwhelmed by the re- 
turn of his old love. “He takes the girl by storm 
in the most striking chapter of the book and 
probably among the most striking in recent 
literature. 

The ending is superb. Through all, the charac- 
ter of Uncle Peter stands out in sterling worth, 
bright, witty, and wise; and the two young 
people, man and woman, are shown to be after 
the highest development of American life. The 
story sparkles with unusual brilliancy from be- 
ginning to end. (Lothrop Publishing Co., Bos- 
ton. $1.50.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


USEFUL RECIPES. 





VARNISH FOR IROoN.—The following is a method 
of producing upon iron a durable black shining 
varnish: Take oil of turpentine, add to it, drop 
by drop and while stirring, strong sulphuric acid 
until a syrupy precipitate is quite formed, and 
no more of it is produced on further addition 
of a drop of acid. The liquid is now repeatedly 
washed with water, every time refreshed after 
a good stirring, untjl the water does not ex- 
hibit any more acid reaction on being tested 
with blue litmus paper. The precipitate is next 
brought upon a cloth filter, and, after all the 
water has run off, the syrupy mass is fit for 
use. This thickish magna is painted over the 
iron with a brush; if it happens to be too stiff, 
it is previously diluted with some oil of turpen- 
tine. Immediately after the iron has been so 
painted the paint is burnt in by a gentle heat, 
and, after cooling, the black surface is rubbed 
off with a piece of woolen stuff moistened with 
linseed oil. This varnish is not a simple cover- 
ing of the surface, but it is chemically combined 
with the metal, and does not, therefore, wear 
off or peel off, as other paints and varnishes 
do, from iron. 





To Bronze Imaces.—Prepare a soap, by boil- 
ing linseed oil with caustic ley of soda, to which 
add a saturated solution of common salt; boil 
the whole together until it has a granular sur- 
face, pour it upon a linen cloth, strain with a 
good pressure. Dilute what passes through the 
cloth with boiling water, and strain this again. 
At the same time have ready two solutions, 
viz.: four parts of sulphate of copper, one part 
of sulphate. of iron, dissolved separately in boil- 
ing water. These two solutions are to be mixed 
and slowly poured into the solution of soap, as 
long as they cause any precipitate. This pre- 
cipitate is a mixture of the oxides of copper and 
iron, combined with the inorganic acid of the 
soap, and that causes the bronzing matter. The 
copper soap is green, the iron soap is of a red- 
dish brown color, whilst together they cause the 
green rusty appearance common to antique 
bronze. When the precipitate above described 
is entirely separated, a fresh portion of the com- 
bined solutions of sulphates of copper and iron 
must be poured upon it in a copper pan, and 
then made to boil. It is then left to settle for 
an hour, and the liquid part decanted off. The 
sediment, or bronzing matter, must then be well 
washed with warm water. 





To Frx Crayon Drawrncs.—Make a strong 
solution of isinglass and water, and wash the 
drawing paper all over with the mixture. This 
makes a good surface for drawing on; and 
when the drawing is completed hold it horizon- 
tally over a basin of steam. This will cause the 
size to melt and absorb the crayon. Allow it 
then to dry thoroughly, and the drawing is 
fixed. It may be steamed several times during 
the progress of the drawing, the effect being 
better after each absorption. 





THe MeEtTHop oF OstaInINnG Fac-SIMILes OF 
ENGRAVINGS BY STARCH AND Iopine.—The en- 
graving we wish to copy is to be shut up in a 
warm and closed box, and exposed to the 
vapor from a capsule full of iodine, previously 
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Canvas, Academy Boards, Fine Brushes for Oil and Water-Color Painting, etc. 
“THE STANDARD QUALITY” 





EVERYTHING IN ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


Fulton Street, corner William 
NEW YORE 


176 Randolph Street 
CHICAGO 





Che Largest Manufacturers and Importers of Artists’ Materials in the United States 





We manufacture our own... 





Platinum Points : : : : 


AND OTHER MATERIALS FOR 


Pyrography or Burnt Wood 


We have a new point which can be guaranteed to have no need of inside repairs. All other points 
have a little spiral inside which burns out occasionally and which makes it refuse to work. Our points 
are constructed in a different manner, which is patented. 

These — are unsurpassed for durability and thickness of platinum. Besides the large supply 
constantly kept on hand we can make any shape desired at short notice. 

Our stock of plain and decorated wooden pieces (imported and domestic) is the largest in 
America. Our new catalogues of MATERIALS and OUTFITS are now ready ; either or both of them 
will be sent on receipt of 10 cents, to cover postage. 


INSTRUCTION GIVEN BY PROFESSIONAL WORKERS 


E. M. GUBSCH & CO., 114 East 23d Street, New York 
BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH 


Is the Best Finish made for 


FLOORS, 
Interior Woodwork and Furniture 


Circulars Sent on Application 
Por Sale by Dealers in Painters’ Supplics 











Manufactured by the 


Butcher Polish Co., 


356 ATLANTIC AVENUE, 
BOSTON, MASS. 











TRADE MARK. 





Boxes without our firm name 
are counterfeited. 


GENUINE MENGS’ PASTEL COLORS. 





r —Ssdele |W ao CHINA COLORS. 
= MULLER & HENNIG, Dresden 


** Directions for China Painting,” 50 cents. (Germany.) 


FITCH KILNS 


Seven Sizes For Firing China and Glass 


STEARNS, FITCH & CO., Springfield, Ohio 

















1879 


1901 
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F. WEBER & CO. 


Manufacturers, Importers, Dealers 


Artists’ Sketching Supplies 


Sketching Easels 


Sketching 
Umbrellas 


Sketching Stools 










Pyrography 
Outfits and Materials 


Prices of our Pyrography Outfits: 


No. 


Large Line of Wooden and 
Leather Articles and Leather- 
board for Decorating. 


GUIDE TO PYROGRAPHY 
Per Copy sac. postage paid. 


Our Special $3.50 Pyrographic Outfit No. 5 





1125 Chestnut Street 


F, WEBER & CO. PHILADELPHIA 


09 
BRANCH HOUSES | 3% ‘cust Street, Se Leute oe 











CARTERS 


LIQUID 














placed in it. The vapor produced by the evapor- 
ation of the iodine becomes absorbed by the 
printing ink, in proportion to the thickness of 
the lines. When this is done, the engraving is 
to be laid on the upper surface of a sheet of 
smooth white paper, previously painted over 
with a solution of pure white starch boiled in 
water, the paper being afterwards dried. After 
the engraving has remained in contact with the 
sheet of paper for a short time it is to be re- 
moved, when a blue fac-simile of the engraving 
will be found on the surface of the paper. 





To Fix CHALK anp Crayon DRrawincs.— 
Chalk drawings may be fixed by applying to the 
back of the paper some fixing liquid. To do 
this, the drawing should be turned over and the 
corners- held that the surface may not touch 
anything. The back of the drawing is then 
brushed over with the solution until the liquid 
soaks through the substance of the paper; this 
brushing is again to be repeated. In doing this 
it is necessary to be very careful to apply the 
same quantity of solution to every part of the 
paper, for if one part of the drawing receives 
more than another a stain may be left. The 
drawing is then turned and laid on its back 
and allowed to dry. The fixing solution to be 
employed for this purpose is prepared by soak- 
ing an ounce and a half of isinglass in five 
ounces of distilled vinegar for twenty-four 
hours. This is to be added to a quart of hot 
water, and the liquid left at a gentle heat—be- 
ing frequently stirred—until all the isinglass is 
dissolved. The liquid must now be filtered and 
added to an equal quantity of spirits of wine. 





Woop Worker—To obtain a_ perfectly 
smooth, hard and polished surface, for the tops 
of tables, edges of shelves, and other flat sur- 
faces, the wood must be filled. This can be 
done, and perhaps most successfully by ama- 
teurs, by giving the surface three or four coats 
of shellac varnish on successive days, using a 
brush to lay it on, and rubbing the surface 
smooth with fine (No. 0) sandpaper before giv- 
ing the additional coat. If a day is not allowed 
between the coats for the shellac to harden, the 
final result will not be satisfactory. If the pores 
of the wood are not filled, it shows that an 
additional application is needed. In brushing 
the shellac on the wood, let the stroke be across, 
as well as in the direction of the grain. 





James Price.—Aside from what textbooks 
say about gilding and the directions accompany- 
ing the various gilding mediums, a gilder will 
tell you that the burnishing to be successful re- 
quires an adept; that an amateur will find the 
processes so numerous and requiring such accu- 
rate knowledge and skill that most likely, after 
all is done, he will be dissatisfied with the re- 
sult. The process requires sandpapering and 
gold-sizing half a dozen times, applications of 
alcohol and water half and half, and the bur- 
nishing with an agate burnisher. You would do 
better to put your frame into the hands of a 
qualified gilder for the burnishing of the heads. 





C. G. S.—The following is a good method to 
clean your picture frames: Take one drachm 
of soft soap, and mix it gradually with half a 
pint of soft water, i. ¢., rain water, or water 
that has boiled and been allowed to get cold; 
put the mixture into a bottle and shake it well 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention Taz Art AMATEUR 





THE PROOF of the excellence of our 





WHITE CHINA Decorating 
IS IN THE FIRING « « « 


The increased orders from teachers and 
experts in White China Decoration 
is a sufficient testimonial of our policy 
to obtain only the most unique designs, 
selected by connoisseurs of repute from - 
the world’s best sources of supply. ... 
Agent for Halil’s Roman Gold 








WRIGHT, TYNDALE & Van RODEN 
1212 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Will send latest Catalogue on application 





M. T. WYNNE 


WE CARRY COMPLETE LINE OF 


White China for Decorating, 
Materials, etc. 


Agents for Revelation China Kilns, 
Manufacturers of Wynne’s Superior Roman Gold 


Send for new 40 page Catalogue, just out 


1 E. 20th St., cor. Broadway, New York 


Hall’s Roman Gold 


For China is Pure and Reliable 


Samples of GOLDS and LUSTRE FREE. 
Specially Prepared Paste for Raised Gold. 
Spectelt Pre ered Enamels o Relief W 
HITE RQUOISE, C ORR RED. AND F PINK. 

‘tae yo of the Rico, Each 15 

THE ONLY RELIABLE LIQUID LUSTRES. 
Trial Bottle, Each 15 cents. 
Hall’s Gold and Color Eraser 


for removing Fired Color or + Gold. 





oz. bottle by express, prepaid ats ° - 465ce. 
- ous by cc prepa 65c 
French and German Ton and Powder Colors, Brushes, Oils, 


Etc. Mineral Transfers, all o latest designs, beautiful in color 
and drawing. China Ovals and Frames for same. Send for cata- 
logues. Note—Teachers will please enclose card or circular when 
applying for teachers’ rates. 


JAS. F. HALL, 519 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia 





NCE TRO PEN Sy 


OF 
BURNS DESIGNS | FATHER, WOOD, ETC., Onpinany G ~d 
OPERATED WITH ONE HAN 
NO BELLOWS OR CHEMICALS 
Price of Outfit (neatly boxed, with a comin. 
tion, R, point), $2.50. PYROPEN POINTS, 50 cents 
ALL AT MATERIAL DEALERS; OR POST-PAID FROM 


WISEMAN MBG. CO. ™We%iz3d Sie 


New York City 








GILLOTT’S PENS 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 
HAVE GAINED THE 


GRAND PRIZE 
Paris Exposition, 1900 
This is the Highest Prize Ever Awarded to Pens 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 9! John St., New York 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent 


Sold by ALL DEALERS throughout the World. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 
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COCOA*’ CHOCOLATE 
are THE BEST 


Best beans only are used. 
Extra care exercised in blending. 
oa shells and dirt are removed. 

Adulterations net permitted. 
Use of most improved machinery. 


s 
Standard of merit -our wat 
aliens watchfulness 


tere. 
sp “ 


If not handled by your grocer, send his name and address and re- 
ceive Free Sample and Booklet. HUYLER’S, 863 Broadway, N.Y. 





Che ew 2 2 
Art Amateur « 
Bureau of = « « 
Art Criticism « 
and Information 


SCALE OF CHARGES : 


Price for criticism of single drawings, - - $3.00 
For each additional one in the same lot, - 1.00 
Price for criticism of single painting (either 

oil or watercolors), - - - - - - + 4.00 
Each additional painting in the same lot, - 1.00 

No more than six paintings are to be sent at 
one time. 

All risks must be assumed and all transporta- 
tion charges must be paid by the senders. 

Drawings and unmounted paintings may be 
sent by mail, rolled on a cylinder. 

All fees must be paid in advance. 

More complete details as to the fees for opinions 
regarding old and modern paintings and other 
objects of art will be given upon application to 
the editor of The Art Amateur. 

In writing, a stamp should be enclosed. 


oda 


THE ART AMATEUR 
225 4th Ave., New York City 


ARTISTS’ 


Colors, Gold, Mediums, and Brushes, 


For China and Glass Painting. } 


Artists’ Oil Colors in Tubes, | 


For Oil Painting. 


Between Park Place and Murray St. 


A. SARTORIUS & CO. 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


COLORS AND MATERIALS 


Renaissance Gold Paint and Bric-a-Brac 


Gold Paint, Ah me mg Baskets, Frames, 


Moist Oleo Colors in Tubes, 


For Aquarelle and Representative Oil Painting. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE CONTAINING MANY INSTRUCTIONS 
HOW TO MIX AND APPLY COLORS, TO 


A. SARTORIUS & CO. 


46 West Broadway, N. Y. 





M. H. HARTMANN 


19 UNION SQUARE 
New York City 


Importer of Artists’ Materials 


A large variety of French Wooden Oil Boxes, 
Crayon Outfits, Pyrography Sets, Dr. Schoenfeld’s 
Gouache Colors in tubes and bottles; Hardy Alan’s 


'| celebrated French Oil Colors. New Importation of 


Canvasses, Brushes, Papers, All-Wool Tapestry, 
French Wooden Easels, Sketching Outfits, Novelties 
for decoration. Fine Art Stationery. Waterman 


The Fifth Linen 


Avenue Store 
FINE NECKWEAR 


Are you looking for something unique 
and novel in neckwear ? 

We can show you some of the daintiest 
hand-embroidered lace collars and the 
latest creations in stocks and cravats, 
such as you cannot find in any other store, 
all made by ourselves and at prices which 
will surprise you. 


Ideal Fountain Pens. Engraving work a specialty. 
Artistic Frames and Pictures. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


WM. S. KINSEY & CO. 


390 Fifth Avenue, corner 36th Street, New York 


AN ART EDUCATION AT HOME 


(Received the Grand Prize and Gold Medal Paris Exposition) 








Special THE ART ASIATEUR (Established in 1879), Good 


$2 the only thoroughly practical art magazine in Until 
this or any other country, makes the following 
Offer July 15 


offer to new subscribers: 

To all persons sending in $2.00, will be sent THE ART AMATEUR for 
seven months, beginning with the March, 1902, issue, together with all supplements, 
and in addition FREE seven beautiful pictures in color of either figures, flowers, fruit, 
landscapes or animals. State which you prefer. By taking advantage of this offer 
you get $4.50 worth of magazines and pictures for only $2.00. 

The magazine will have in its issues frem March to September the following 
subjects :—-Oil and Water Color Painting, Drawing for Reproduction, Landscape 
Painting, Elementary Drawing, Pastel Painting, Painting on Silk and Satin, The Art 
Student Abroad, Artists’ Biographies, Flower Painting, Wood Carving, Metal Work, 
Pyrography, Embroidery, Home Decoration and Furnishing, and China Painting in 
all its branches. All these articles will be profusely illustrated. What we have said 
above will be actually given. This is THE ART AMATEUR promise, which our 
readers know will be kept to the letter. Address, ‘ 


THE ART AMATEUR 
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up, then add half a wineglassful of spirits of 
hartshorn, and again well shake the ingredients. 
The gilt frame that is to be cleansed may now 
be brushed over with this liquid, taking care, 
however, to use for that purpose the very soft- 
est camel-hair brush that can be procured. After 
the liquid has been on the frame a minute or 
two, using a slight brushing to the dirtiest and 
most intricate parts of the work, it should be 
freely washed off with plenty of clean soft water, 
and allowed to dry of its own accord. The dry- 
ing should be accelerated by placing the frame 
in a draught or where the sun shines on it. 
Next day, the bright parts of the work may be 
very slightly rubbed with a new wash-leather, 
which will enhance their brilliancy. It may be 
necessary to observe here that pictures and 
glasses should be taken out of their frames dur- 
ing the cleansing process. 





To give your windows a frosted appearance 
dissolve a sufficient quantity of dextrine in a 
concentrated solution of sulphate of magnesia, 
sulphate of zinc, sulphate of copper, or any 
other salt; strain, paint over the panes quite 
thin, and let dry very slowly. Varnish with celu- 
loid varnish. 

T. S. T.—The following is a list of the ap- 
proximate colors that may be represented out 
of the contents of your box of mineral colors: 

Lemon Yellow—mix ivory yellow (47 of 
Sévres) with a touch of silver; Golden Yellow— 
half silver yellow, half jonquil; Salmon Yellow 
—two thirds ivory yellow, one third carnation 
No. 2, a touch of carmine No. 3; Straw Color— 
Yellow for Mixing used very lightly; Yellow 
Lake—Yellow for Mixing; Dark Chrome Yel- 
low—Silver Yellow, just a touch of Jonquil Yel- 
low; Light Chrome Yellow—Jonquil Yellow; 
Indian Yellow — half Jonquil Yellow, half 
Ochre; Naples Yellow—Ivory Yellow; Orange 
Yellow—Orange Yellow; Maize—half Ivory, 
half Orange Yellow. Bear in mind that Yellow 
for Mixing may not be mixed with reds or 
browns. Permanent Yellow is only to be used 
for high lights in raised effects, and then but 
sparingly. 





Water colors cannot be used on china. Sar- 
torius puts up colors formechina decoration that 
are mixed with water, instead of turpentine or 
oils. + - 





Tue Story or Epen, by Dolph Wryllarde. 
This is a very realistic study of the everyday 
scenes of life amongst the smart social and 
military eircles in South Africa just before the 
commencement of the hostilities with the Boers, 
and after the war was fairy started. The author 
knows his South Afri¢éa well, and his pen pic- 
tures of 'the country are altogether delightful. 
There is.lots of love making going on and the 
entire story’ just teems with brilliant epigrams 
and witticisms. No finer tonic could be pre- 
scribed for-an attack of the blues than a perusal 
of this charmingly daring and original novel. 
(John Lane. $1.50.) 





An Encutsu Girt In Parts. An amusing de- 
scription is here given of a girl’s visit to her 
bachelor uncle in Paris. She has plenty of ex- 


citement and diversion during her . visit and 
gives an account of them in a bright, breezy 
manner that is positively contagious. An-even- 
ing spent at a Café Chantant is one of her ex- 
periences. (John Lane. 


$1.50.) 
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Fry ArT Co. 


==, Fry's Celebrated 
Vitrifiable Colors 


in powder, and 


Roman Gold 
for China. 


Dealers in Lustres, Oils, Mediums, 
Brushes, and all materials used in 
CHINA DECORATION. 

Agsnts for Revelation China Kiln. 
Fry’s Improved Covered Palettes 


once used become a necessity. 


Send for catalogue, mentioning 
THE ART AMATEUR. 
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STUDIO WILL OPEN FOR THE SEASON OCT. :st. 


Classes by MARSHAL FRY, Jr., 
36 West 24th St., New York City 





RRRRRRLERELE ELE ERE, 


DIXON’S 
AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


PENCILS 
s Perfect Leads for Art and General Work 


Mention of The Art Amateur—with 16 cents in 
stamps—will secure a satisfactory package of 
samples. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


RMALAMAKRRRAREERRBRARRE 













Cooley’s Golds, : 


Bronzes, Oils, .ctc. ' 


Are for sale at all leading Art 
Material stores, and by jobbers 
of Artists’ Supplies, or can be - 
had direct from us. We are 
also Importers and Dealers in 


; 

$ : White China 
for Decorating 

; and we make a specialty of 


Matching Broken Sets 


of every description. . . 


CATALOGUE 


Address, mentioning THE ART AMATEUR 


Boston 
China Decorating Works 
‘ (Established 1860) 
38 Tennyson St., Boston, Mass. 


L. Coo.ey, Proprietor 


SEND FOR $ 





BONAVENTURE’S GALLERIES 


Oil Paintings, Water Colors, 
Etchings and Engravings 


Extra Illustrated and Finely Bound Books 
Catalogues Sent on Application 


6 WEST 334 STREET (Opposite the Waldorf) 





One of a pair of practically unsoiled cuffs that speaks eloquently but is not “ loud.”’ 


LACKAWANNA LOCOMOTIVES BURN HARD COAL. 
LACKAWANNA’S ROADBED IS ROCK-BALLASTED. 


Eight modern passenger trains daily between New York and Chicag, 
and St. Louis, ten between New York and Buffalo. Full information at 
and Olive, St. Louis; 289 Main Street, Buffalo; 


New York 
103 Adams Street, Chicago; 
429 or 1183 Broadway, New Y 
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ART AMATEUR COLOR STUDIES 





333. A Flemish Lace Maker (16x 11). 
By John J. Redmond. 25 cents. 








267. The ‘old Home by the Roadside (16 x 11). 
By D. F. Hasbrouck. 25 cents. 

















i 





288. Trial Trip of the Volunteer (16x 11). 
By E. M. Bicknell. 25 cents. 





309. Wild Roses (15 x 10). 
By Clara Goodyear. 25 cents. 











33. Circus Horse (16x 11). 


The Mer Lochinvar” of the Southwest and West, 
Thro’ all the wide berder its speed is the best. 


Tourists “%, 2ppreciate fast time and 


good service with safety - 
St. Louis § 


San Francisco 


Railroad 
Kansas City, es & Birmingham 


SYSTE 





Fort Worth & Rio Grande Railway 


SHORT LINE - 


Between St. Louis, Kansas City or Memphis 
and MISSOURI, KANSAS, ARKANSAS, 
INDIAN and OKLAHOMA 
TERRITORIES 


TEXAS AND MEXICO 


Improved Through Car Service between New York 
and Memphis, Tenn., via Washington, D.C., At- 
lanta, Ga., and Birmingham, Ala., in connection 
with Pennsylvania R. R. and Southern Railways 
F. D. RUSSELL, General Eastern Agent, 
385 Broadway, New York. 


A. HILTON, General Passenger Agent, 
St. Lonis, Mo. 
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Critical ; 
Penman} 







writes: “For four 
months I have used 


Higgins’ } 
5 Sieecwel Ink 


daily for my literary work and correspon- 
dence, and have never before been so con- 
tinuously satisfied with any other writing 
fluid. I have used but one steel pen in that 
time, and there is no sign of corrosion. The 
saving in pens pays for the ink.” 
ASK YOUR DEALER POR IT 
or send J0c. for prepaid sample by mail to 


Cuas. M. Hiaans & Co., mirs., 
New York. Chicago. London. 


Main Office. 271 Ninth Street, | Brooklyn, N, Y. 
Pactory, 240-244 Eight Street, { U, 3. A. 


SEEE GEEE CESE EE CECE CECE EEEED|DDDE 





225 Fourth Avenue 


a few friends to subscribe all at the same time. 
($3 each), and for your trouble we will send you THE ART AMATEUR free for one year ; or 
you may choose any other $4 Magazine for your prize, or books or art materials. 
one friend to subscribe with you, your two subscriptions will cost only $7, instead of $8. 


Clubbing circular, sample copy, with beautiful studies in color, and illustrated 
catalogue, will be sent on receipt of 10 cents to cover postage. 


THE ART AMATEUR MAGAZINE 


Prizes for Clubs of Three or More Subscribers 


A NY ONE can secure an Annual Subscription to THE ART AMATEUR, free of charge, by getting 


Send us $18 to pay for a club of six subscribers 


If you can only get 


New York City 








By J. Von Chelminski. 35 cents. 
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TAUGHT 


ILLUSTRATING "evra. 


Home lessons. Highly ey ay A takes spare hours 
only ; practical i ction in News , Magazines, 
. fgnaed Wal Pibat Bess 

, an aper Design. 
Adapted to men, women, ~ 
inners and advanced students 

ly adequate school of its 
kind. with personal criticisms 
on work done from nature and 
life by instructors who are 
well-known illustrators and 
whose work appears in leading publications. Success- 
ful students; reasonable terms. Largest, oldest, best. 
Interesting illustrated catalogue sent free, or visit the 


hool. 
Senool- NEW YORK SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING 
1512 Broadway, New York City. 








THE VON RYDINGSVARD SCHOOL 
OF ART WOOD CARVING 


The Summer Term at Brunswick, Maine, opens July 7th 
for five weeks. Tools and material for class work are 
furnished free. Applications must bein by June 1st as 
the class will be limited in size Brunswick is a beautiful 
little town on the Androscoggin River, three miles from 
the head of Casco Bay, and its attractions in summer are 
already wellknown. Excellent board can be obtained for 
from $; to $7 per week. For further particulars send for 
circular. KARL von RYDINGSVARD, Brunswick, Me, 





Mrs.M.ANéal 


Class and Private 
Lessons in 


CHINA 
DECORATION 
Water-Colors 


Sxetcu Crass in Centra 
Park and Vicinity oF 
New York 


Original Sketches of Holland 
and Venice, designs for China 
Decoration to rent and for sale. 
STUDIO: 
‘*The Broadway ’”’ 
1425 Broadway, i. Y. City 





FOURTH SEASON OF THE 


HUTCHENS SUMMER CLASS 


JUNE TO OCTOBER 
UNADILLA FORKS (Otsego Co.), N. Y. 


Beautiful landscape and healthful climate. Special 
advantages for the study of landscape, figure, 
and composition. Four criticisms weekly. 
Tuition $10.00 per month. 

ADDRESS: 
FRANK TOWNSEND HUTCHENS, Myrtle Bank Studio 
UNADILLA FORKS, N. Y. 
(Mrs. F. T. Hutchens will give instructions on the Pianoforte) 





MISS Mi. M. MASON MISS E. MASON 
Classes in China Decoration and Water-Colors 


Inventor of the nal Covered Palette for China Painters. 
Overglaze Colors and Enamels. Roman Gold, etc. 


Studio: 48 E, 26th Street, New York 


Shinnecock Summer School 
of Art (Inc.) 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONG ISLAND 


Instructor . . . . WM. [1. CHASE 


Tir. Chase has consented to remain with 
the school for this year only. 
12th Season: June rst to October rst, 1902. 
Classes for men and women in Oils, Water-Color, Pastel, 
and Black-and-White. 
Open-air classes in Landscape, Marine, and from the 
Costume Model. Studio classes in Portraiture and Still 


ife. 
Prizes and scholarships for best work during the season. 
For further information address 


Cc. P. Townsley, Jr., Manager, care William M. Chase 
303 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





SCHOOL OF THE 


Museum of Fine Arts 


BOSTON, MASS. 


INSTRUCTORS SCHOLARSHIPS 
E.C. Tarbell, } Drawing Paige Foreign Scholar- 
P. W. son, and ship for Men and Women. 
Philip Hale, ) Painting. | tHelen Hamblen Scholar- 
B. L. Pratt, Modeling. | 


ship. 
Mrs. Wm. Stone, Ten Free Scholarships. 
Decorative Design. 


Prizes in money award- 

E. W. Bmerson, Anatomy. | ed in each department. 

A K.Cross,. Perspective. | For circulars and terms 
27th Year 


address the Manager, 
Emily Danforth Norcross. 














Eric Pape School of At.... 


Fourth Year—Sept. 30, 1901, to May 30, 1902. 
Head Instructor and Director, ERIC PAPE 
Painter and Illustrator 
No examination for admission 
Drawing and Painting from life, separate classes for 
men and women. Portraiture, Still-life, Water-color, 
Pastel, Pyrogravure, Wood-carving, Composition. 
Illustration, with costume models, Pen, Wash, Gouache 
Poster and Book-cover Designing, Decorative Design and 
Painting, and Flower Painting. 
Evening Life and Illustration Class for men. 
Scholarships, Medals and Prizes. 
For circulars and all information, address 


H. JARVIS PECK, Secretary 
Cor. Massachusetts Ave. and Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Enpowep ror HiGHer EpvucaTion In ART 

Money Scholarships Year’s Tuition, $25.00 

FRANK DUVENEC THOMAS S. NOBLE, 

V. NOWOTTNY, L. H. MEAKIN, J.H.SHAKP, 

for drawing, painting, composition, artistic anatomy, etc. 
C. J. BARNHORN for modeling. W.H. FRY for wood carving. 
ANNA RIIS for design and china painting. CAROLINE A. 
LORD, HENRIETTA WILSON and KATE R. MILLER. 
Preparatory drawing, etc. 3sth Year: September 29, 1902, to May 


24, 1903. Write to 
J. H. GEST, Director, Cincinnati. 





MRS. RHODA HOLMES NICHOLLS 


CLASSES IN 


Water-color and Miniature Painting 
Studio: 913 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





the best Art Tool in use. Applies 


BR SH color by jet of air, enabling the 


‘ artist to do better work and 
save time. No studio complete 
without it. Circulars free. 


ADDRESS, 


FOR 
ART Work. Air Brush Mfg. Co., 
64 Nassau 


Street, Rockford, Ill., U. S. A. 








TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Drawing Tables 


CIRCULARS FREE 


THE Hetterschied Mfg. Works 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





School of Industrial Art of the 
Pennsylvania Museum + 
Broad and Pine Sts., Philadelphia 


THOROUGH WORK UNDER TRAINED SPECIALISTS 
IN ALL BRANCHES OF 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART 
SPECIAL PROVISION FOR CLASSES IN 
Illustration, Architecture, Decorative Painting and 
Sculpture, and Practical Design for Textiles 

L. W. MILLER, Principal 





ESTABLISHED 1877 . 


The Osgood Art Schoo 


Summer Term begins June :st. 


The number of Lessons are optional with 
the pupil, who may enter at any time. 
The School remains open during the 
summer months for the convenience of 
Teachers,and those whose avocation leaves 
them no time for self-improvement in 
the Winter. 


A LARGE NUMBER OF STUDENTS 


who have received their Art Education 
in the School under our tried and suc- 
cessful plan, are occupying lucrative posi- 
tions as teachers in studios and schools 
throughout the country. 


PLEASANT HOMES WITH BOARD 


in the vicinity of the School at reasonable 
rates, which will be given upon application. 
For further particulars address 


Miss A. H. OSGOOD, Principal Osgood Art School, 
12 East 17th St., New York, Bet. Fifth Avenue and Union Square. 


ILLUSTRATING 
TAUGHT BY MAIL or at RESIDENT SCHOOL 


Also all Book and M ine Ill ing, N Sketch- 
ing, Caricature, Lettering, Designing. etc. Personal in 
straction and guidance. Prepare quickly for paying work. 
Big salaries for our graduates. Experience unnecessary. 

most responsible and most pr-ctical 
school of illustrating in the world. Incorporated. Write 
postal to-day for unsolicited testimonials and full particulars. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OP ILLUSTRATING 
35 Penn. St., INDIANAPOLIS, U, S&. A. 























Special 50-Cent Offer to China Painters 


To all persons sending in fifty cents we will forward six beautiful Studies in Color for China 
Painting, and in addition will be given a sample copy of Tue Art Amateur and Illustrated 


Catalogue of Color Studies. 


Address Tue Art Amateur, 225 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention Taz Art AMATEUR 
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Special Mexica 
Made up and accomp 
For Particulars Address, 


Mrs. Mary O. Houser, 
LINCOLN, 





ONLY DIRECT ALI 
WATER ROUTE BETWEEN 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON 


Jacksonville 2 





FAST MODERN STEAMSHIPS AND 
FINEST SERVICE 











ILLINOIS 


Charieston,>°: 


“AMERICA’S 
SUMMER 
RESORTS” 


EXPERIENCES | 
OF PA 











LEHIGH VALLEY 
RAILROAD 


~ 


New York, 
Philadelphia and 
Chicago 

Via Niagara Falls. 


Stop Over 
at Niagara Falls. 


LACKAWANNA 
RAILROAD 





“In Lakeland” 


The Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul 


Summer Homes 


tor All 
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iP a1 > COLORADO 
rai. SHORT 
LINE 
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* 
ST. LOUIS AND KANSAS CITY, 


COLORADO, UTAH ano 
THE PAGIFIG COAST. 


THE IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


W.E. HOYT 
BROADWAY, N 








T. W. LEE, General Passenger Agent 


NEW YORK CITY 
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In writing to advertisers kindly mention Taz Art AMATEUR 


An Art Education for $4.00 ! ! ! 

















0 Constab ’. > KNOEDLER & CO. 
10 C . | 
. G a OIL PAINTINGS 


nee 
WATER-COLOR DRAWINGS 


Summer (¢ arpets and Rugs VERY COMPLETE COLLECTIONS OF ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVING 
355 FIFTH AVENUE sic. NEW YORK 


PARIS OFFICF, 2 RUI 


THE LIVING AGE 


A reekly Msi. 


LOR Teh 
i JRE fUIIN Giving lummnm Octavo 


PERIODICAI Pages of latte king Four Large 


Volume Unegualed Quality and 


! ITERATL RE Quantity 
THE ABLEST MINDS OF THE AGE 


4 cn Pt y a 

mil . LA it / ; m . : - ’ 4 

NIAG, Li 4 I cyclopedic in -cope, Character, 
Completeness, Comprehensiveness 


Every Reader of Intelligence and Literary Taste 


qT HE LIVING AGE 


to Nourish, Stimulate, and Inspire Thought 


FALLS 


eekly at $6.00 a year, postpaid. Single numbers, 15 cents each. 


To Introduce the [lagazine 


ONE DOLLAR 
RECENT IMPORTATIONS OF FINE SILK 
RUGS, RARE VELVETS, BROCADES AND 
MATERIALS FOR DECORATIVE USES 
NOW ON EXHIBITION 


DIKRAN G. KELEKIAN, 


303 FIFTH AVENUE, N. E. Cor. 31st STREET. 
10 RUE ROSSINI, PARIS 











ANTIQUES fh BUNKIO MATSUKI 


BESSIE LAPAIX - ) -80 Boylston ST., BOSTON 
- Se Japanese Artists’ Materials 





IMPORT 
Y = 
| FREE-HAND DRAWING BRUSHES, JAPANESE 

»>APERS, COLORI PRINTS AND BOOKS OF 


‘c7TT TT) O- a YORK MATERIALS : 
S\ PHER ror CO., »S West 30th S — FLOWERS, BIR S. LAND anes. AND FIGURES 


INDIAN INK ICKS, INK STONES 


Mention this Paper 





